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SWITZERLAND. 



As soon as the day da]¥ned we set off to 
explore the scene of the accident It was a 
lovely morning. Our way lay through retired 
hamlets, and narrow winding roads i the goats 
were going to their accustomed heights, the 
tinkling of bells resounded among the woods in 
which the cows were grazing, the peasants 
were beating their walnut trees, and filling 
their panniers with the nuts, which fell in 
showers to the ground ; apples and pears lay 
every where in heaps^ beneath the fruit trees 
that bordered the road, in quantities that at 
first inspired something of regret, at the idea 
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DOMKSTIC BESIDENCE 



of waste^ by seeing them thus apparently 
disregarded ; and then again that regret was 
chased by wonder and gratitude at the glorious 
fertility of nature, which thus scattered her 
gifts in all the profusion of infinite benevolence. 
Early as was the hour, we met many pea- 
sants, with their Mass-books, going to church, 
and every turn in the road was marked by a 
cross, to direct or admonish the traveller. We 
asked a woman whojn we met the particulars of 
the eboulement She told us that the people 
around thought the last day was come, and it 
was the opinion of les grands esprits that it was 
not yet over, there was such a strong smell of 
brimstone. Her voice was soft, and her manner 
not unpleasing, but the peculiar vacancy of 
countenance and swollen appearance of the 
features which characterises the inhabitants of 
countries where cretinism is found, appeared 
still more singular in her, from their contrast 
with her gay Valaisan hat, ornamented with 
rich embroidered ribbons ; nor was the enormous 
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goitre with which she was afflicted, rendered less a 
deformity in my eyes, by being wreathed round 
and rounds with rows of garnets and gold beads 
intermixed. 

Having reached, not without fatigue, the 
mountain gorge, we stopped some time to make 
sketches of the wild and interesting scene ; and 
listened, meanwhile to the account of the cause 
and ravages of the fall, given us by a peasant, 
who was watching his goats, as they skipped 
about, and gaily clambered among the fragments 
of rock which, hurled from the top, had choked 
up many of their accustomed paths. One of 
the peaks of the Dent du Midi, from whence 
this fall took place, suddenly gave way, and an 
immense portion of the rock fell upon the 
glacier underneath; which, carried by the 
enormous weight into the ravine below, and 
rapidly melting in the warmer air, swept across 
the speedily desolated plain every thing it en-v 
countered in its progress. The part of the 
road in the valley immediately below, resem- 
bled a sea of mud, with here and there a 
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miserable hut sticking fast in it : the people, 
however, were very thankful that it was no 
worse ; so they go on as usual, undisturbed by 
any anticipation of more serious evils befalling 
them, as will inevitably be the case, sooner or 
later, from a recurrence of the same causes* 

We returned to a late breakfast, and asked, 
according to English custom, for a newspaper, 
to relish our coffee withal; but we were in- 
formed, to our amazement, that no such thing 
was admitted in the whole canton, neither was 
there a bookseller's shop in the place. It should 
seem that the intellectuals, as well as the 
spirituals of the inhabitants, are entirely sub- 
mitted to the government of their priests ; but 
I could almost forgive them their anti-liberal 
interdictions, for the sake of the picturesque 
costume of the Franciscan friars, and the 
courtesy of the Augustine monks, who had 
^ showed my husband and son their convent, the 
evening before, and explained their regulati^ 
with urbanity and politeness ; whilst I, my s| * 
being a bar to my admission withiii the pale of 
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IN SWITZERLAND. 

Church, was contented to nurse mj own con- 
tempktions, beneath the dim rajs of a single 
lamp on the altar, before which knelt a solitary 
figure. Not a footstep, not a breath disturbed 
the solemn stillness of the place. Such moments 
come too seldom. 

The abbey of St. Maurice is the most anci- 
ent of any on the western side of the Alps, 
haying been founded in the fifth century. 
Before the revolution it was rich and powerful, 
and its Abbots exercised the rights of sove- 
reignty over the Val de Bague. When, in the 
zenith of its greatness, it contained five hundred 
monks, and was richly endowed in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, by Sigismund, king 
of the Lombards, who instituted in it a perpe- 
tual psalmody , by way of expiation to Heaven, 
for the murder of his son, Sigeric, whom he 
had caused to be strangled in the night, at the 
instigation of his mistress : an event, the anni- 
versary of which still forms one of the most 
attractive fStes in the place. The priests at its 
., celebration exhibit with no small complacency, 
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the spoon with which the monarch ate his soup, 
whilst he took refuge under the holy roof: a 
relic they are obliging enough to shew at other 
times also, unsolicited, to strangers ; as well as 
the lance and ring of Saint Maurice, who like 
" a good knight and true," of the Church 
militant, suffered himself and his Theban legion, 
dx thousand, su^ hundred in number, to be 
massacred in honor of the Christian faith, in 
the year 286. This martyrdom was a favorite 
subject of dramatic representation at the Abbey, 
in the good old days of " mysteries and mo^ 
rdlities^ and ** marvelhms tragedies^ ryte fuUe 
of pleasant mirtkJ^ The number of actors on 
one of these occasions, in 1620, amounted to 
one hundred and eighty ; priests, magistrates, 
mechanics, scholars, and citizens all taking part 
in the representation, which began at ten in 
the morning, and continued till four in the 
afternoon, to the entire contentment and great 
edification of the beholders. 

The lance and ring of St. Maurice were 
formerly used in the coronation of the kings of 
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Burgundy, a ceremony which took phice within 
the walls of the abbey. - Two superb vases of 
agate, the gift of Charlemagne, a valuable 
reliquiary, formerly belonging to Louis, and 
a massive silver cup, of curious workmanship, 
will also be looked upon with interest by the 
lover of antiques ; the last mentioned article 
not the less so from having been presented by 
Amadeus, the fifth Duke of Savoy ; the whim- 
sical founder of the luxurious retreat of Bipaille, 
near Thonon ; and who was afterwards Pope, 
under the title of Felix the fifth : but he soon 
resigned the troublesome honors of his state, 
for the calm enjoyment of a retreat, which 
rivalled the " Castle of Indolence," in its 
exemption from care, and the luxuriousness of 
its accommodations, whilst it soothed the consci- 
ence with the name of a cloister, of which it 
retained nothing but the security and peace. 

As soon as we had finished breakfast, we 
sallied forth to make a sketch of the Ch&teau ; 
the many-coloured heights above, the feudal 
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bridge, which belongs solely to the Valais, and 
is indeed the key that • 

** unlocks a kingdom." 

the rapid Bhone beneath^ and a thousand 
delicious accidents of light and shadow, that are 
to a painter absolute tangible wealth. This 
done, we proceeded on the left hand of the 
river, to take another survey of the ebaulementy 
from the side of the Dent du Midi ; and here 
again, at every step we took, through lovely 
valleys, rural roads, bordered with fruit trees, 
and villages peeping between clustering orchards, 
we were charmed with the wonderful fertility 
all around us; a fertility that appeared still 
more delightful from the contrast of the rugged 
rocks that bordered the smiling plains on one 
side, whilst, on the other, the Bhone hastened 
to purify its waves, swelled with the snows of 
the glaciers, in the Leman lake. It was indeed 
an enchanting scene, to which the peasants 
gathering their fruits, and getting in their hay 
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harvest, the third of the season, gave additional 
animation. To be sure among these peasants 
a Cretin now and then disenchanted me^ with a 
smile of much the same degree of amiability as 
that which ' The Modem Prometheus' describes 
himself as favoured with^ from the man he has 
with infinite pains succeeded in making; and 
from whom he runs away in a fright, as soon 
as he has finished his experiment. It is a great 
blessings that the'parents of these hapless beings 
do not consider them as a misfortune ; nay, on the 
contrary, many rejoice in them, as being sure of 
eternal happiness, on the grounds of the beatitude, 
which, according to their version of the Holy 
Scriptures, is '* heureux sont les pauvres cTespritl 
le royaume des cieux est a eux^ literally, as they 
understand it, '* happy are those who are poor 
in understanding, for theirs is the kingdom of 
Heaven," a construction in itself worthy of a 
Cretin, yet not to be despised, if it bring con- 
solation to the afflicted. The Turks entertain 
the same idea of idiots; looking upon them with 

B 5 
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veneration, as perfect in iiinocency, and secure 
from sin : hence they believe the souls of such 
to be in intimate consociation with spiritual 
beings. In many parts of England, an idiot 
is called an innocent, as a synonymous term. 

M. de Bochette states, in speaking of the 
Cretins in the valley of Aoste, that whilst the 
country was in the possession of the French, 
between the years 1798 and 1814, there was a 
very sensible difference in the population in 
this respect ; and that on the contrary, since it 
has been restored to Sardinia, the disease has 
been greatly aggravated. The fact is, that 
whilst the French armies were in the country, 
they continually put these unfortunate beings 
to the sword, without ceremony ; seeing that 
they only lived to eat ; but M. de Eochette 
assigns another cause equally painful, and 
revolting to reflect upon. It is to be remarked 
that the women are by no means so subject to 
this disorder, or rather accumulation of disorders, 
as the men ; at least, not in such a degree as to 
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render them incapable of acquitting themselves 

of their domestic duties, and even of f he labours 

of the field ; nay, many are to be found among 

them, who possess both beauty and intelligence ; 

but the men are too often in a state of complete 

imbecility, and as hideous to look upon as 

incapable of being conversed with. Whilst 

I 
the French laws were in force, the property of 

a father being equally divided, at his death, 

between his children, the sons could not be 

enriched at the expense of their sisters. Hence 

the daughters were enabled to consult their 

inclinations, in the choice of their husbands : 

but in the re-establishment of the Piedmontese 

legislation, the females again saw themselves 

exposed to total destitution ; the sons taking, 

according to ancient custom, the whole of the 

paternal inheritance. Thus whilst the women 

had no resource from starvation except servitude 

or marriage, the men, in whom the wealth was 

concentrated, could follow their ^^ idiot fancies," 

and the poor women were condemned accord* 
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ingly to accept a maintenance at the expense of 
all the feelings meant by nature to constitute 
their felicity ; and to see their Cretin infants in 
the arms of their Cretin husbands, who had just 
sense enough not to throw them on the earth, 
and just glimmering enough of natural affection 
to make a stupid shew of caressing them, as the 
images of themselves. Thus passing their lives 
between the extremes of helpless and hopeless 
imbecility, and subjected to the most disgusting 
associations with it, these most unfortunate 
wives and mothers graduaUy find their own 
intellect sinking into the same state, and must, 
as long as a spark of it is left, almost rejoice in 
the prospect of its extinction. 

It is a singular fact that the number of 
Cretins has diminished at St. Maurice, since the 
people have been admitted to greater privileges 
in their modes of government. It would be 
very desirable to establish the theory that moral 
circumstances have at least as much to do with 
the disease as physical ones ; certesy they are 
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generally linked together, and the health, mor- 
ality^ and affluence of every country, will be 
found to be chiefly regulated by the nature of 
its political constitution. The very places 
which now present only the most abject and 
degraded forms of humanity to our eyes, were 
formerly inhabited by those warlike races who 
beat back the Roman eagles ; and as neither 
the face of the country nor the climate is 
altered, since that time, it must be some other 
causes that have changed the descendants of the 
conquerors of Appius, into a posterity of crawl- 
ing idiots. 

In the course of our walk we came to the 
village of Lavey, close to which a peasant, five 
years ago, accidentally found out a mineral 
spring of hot water, in the very bed of the 
Rhone : having set some bait the night before 
in the river, he went, the next morning, to 
ascertain his success ; the water being just then 
lower than usual, he was skipping from one 
stone to another, when lo ! his foot slipping 
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he found himself, to his great surprisey literally 
in hot water, half-way up his leg. He lost no 
time in communicating so singular a discovery ; 
the goyemment of the Canton de Yaud, to 
which the spring belongs by right, as being 
found in the course of the river, immediately 
had the water "analysed ; the result of the ex- 
periment encouraged it to secure and protect 
the source, and to run up a few baths at Lavey, 
for temporary accommodation. It has subse- 
quently voted fifty thousand francs, for the 
erection of others of a handsomer description, 
and also of a commodious house for the recep- 
tion of invalids. The physicians of the Canton 
recommend the place, of course. It already 
begins to be thronged by the natives ; and as 
the properties of the waters are pronounced to 
be the same, and their temperature is ascer- 
tuned to be higher than those of Louesche, 
Lavey is likely to prove a formidable rival to 
that long celebrated place of resort. 
Ti points of situation and possible amuse- 
nients, it preSb^ts indeed many more attrac- 
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tioDB. It is only half a league from St. Maurice, 
and consequently can be iakenj without inoon- 
venience, en route to Italy : it is moreover of the 
easiest access, whereas the approach to Louesche 
is so frightfully diflScult, that nervous invalids 
often submit to have their eyes bandaged, in 
order to avoid the contemplation of its horrors in 
their descent; and when reached, the place itself 
is of a dullness which, from its peculiarly insu- 
lated situation, does not admit even the hope 
of being ameliorated ; whereas Lavey roused 
on one side by the dashing of the noble Rhone, 
in its imi>etuous course ; soothed on the other 
by a lovely cascade : sheltered by stupendous 
mountains^that offer perpetual objects of variety 
and interest; cheered by the sight of St. Maurice 
on the opposite side of the river, joins to the most 
delightful retirenient the enlivening conscious- 
ness of the means of escaping from it, being close 
at hand the moment that from any of those cir- 
cumstances, which will happen " in the best 
regulated families," that retirement may become 
a source of anxiety or ennuL I have no doubt 
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that in a very few years the house which we 
saw beguming to rise with the dignity of a 
founder, will be '* the fruitful mother of a 
htmdred more ;" and it would be no unwise 
apecnlation for some active English couple, 
whose pericraniums nmy be peculiarly marked 
with the organ of hotel-keeping, to solicit totu- 
de-auite the patronage of the Graitd Conaeil at 
Lausanne, get themselves Installed in this in- 
fant watering place, and begin their career of 
success, by attracting their country-men and 
country-women to it, in their way across the 
Simplon, or the Great St. Bernard. Meanwhile 
'■^eeconomical traveller may find tolerable accom- 
}datioDS as it ia, and amuse himself with seeing 
>ut caught by torch light, and eating them at 
jne o'clock table dTiSte, for three francs per 
iva ; unless his host find out that be is an 
iglishman ; should such be tb^ case he will 
ve the honor of paying about one third more 
m any body else. 

The manner of taking the trout is suffici- 
tly curious to merit a word or two more. 
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The fishermen sally forth by torch-light, armed 
with cutlasses, and accompanied by a boy who 
carries a mass of blazing pitch to illuminate the 
operations, of which indeed it is the principal 
agent. Arrived at the edge of the river, the 
men wade into it up to their waists ; the fore- 
most holds the torch in his left hand, the cutlass 
in his right; he waves the torch over the 
stream, and the trout, astonished at this novel 
kind of sun-rise, comes up to the top of the 
water to enquire what it means ; he darts back 
in a moment, but in that moment he receives a 
cut from the bearer of the flambeau, which 
sometimes divides him in two. This however 
is a little trap fort, the blow ought to kill, but 
not disfigure. 

** Serre him like a dish fit for the gods, 
Not mangle him, like carrion for the hoimds." 

If, however, the unfortunate trout be not, 
" done to death," by the first swords-man, he 
receives a repetition of the blow from a second. 
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who stands behind with a net, either to arrest 
him in his liquid flight, if he seeks for safety 
beneath the waves, or ' to make assurance 
doubly sure" if he floats, wounded, on its sur- 
face. Sometimes, though very rarely, the 
trout has the good luck just to shew himself 
and disappear again, like a flash of lightning ; 
taking care not to be tempted by curiosity to 
make any second enquiry into the nature of 
the nocturnal illuminations which so unex- 
pectedly shew him the bottom of his pebbly 
bed : Meanwhile the scene is the most pictu- 
resque imaginable; the men standing like 
banditti watching for their victims ; the waving 
of the torches ; the shadows, the reflections, the 
glowing colours cast upon the waters; the rocks 
and mountains dim seen like giants waiting 
round ; the roar of torrents, the murmur of the 
waves, the shivering of the firs, the wild cries 
of some prowling animal, or wondering night 
bird, altogether give a grandeur and solemnity, 
at the time, to the incident, which, when the 
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dainty is once ^' dished up," may appear of a 
very common-place nature, though by no means 
unsatisfactory in its results. 



From St. Maurice we continued our route to 
Martigny. Stopping at the village of Mieville 
for some refreshment, we were regaled with a 
cup of wine, of such vinegar acidity and 
wormwood bitterness, that it was impossible for 
us to avoid betraying in our features the effect 
it produced upon our palates: an emotion, 
however, quite mistaken by our host, who, on 
our enquiring whence he had obtained such an 
extraordinary compound, replied, in an exult- 
ing tone, ** Ah I ha I oui—on iCen trouve pcLS 
toujours comme qa^ There is indeed an endless 
variety of wines in the Valais ; the flavour and 
properties of each of which are well known to 
such of the inhabitants as find it to their in- 
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terest to become acquainted with them. A 
small proprietaire^ but a great taster j boasted 
that he could distinguish the produce of thirty 
different vineyards, and name them in the order 
in which they were submitted to the ordeal of 
his palate ; this talent, which it should seem, 
procured him great consideration, among his 
neighbours, descended to his son, in a diminished 
degree ; as he, though often boasting of the 
accuracy of his father's discrimination in a 
matter of such grave importance, used candidly 
to acknowledge that for himself he could not 
positively speak to more than sixteen or eighteen 
different specimens of the juice of the grape. 
Such discussions might remind one of the story 
told by SatUcho, of two parties pronouncing 
judgment upon a hogshead of wine ; both de- 
clared it to be good, but one accused it of 
having a slight flavour of iron ; the other 
could not perceive the iron, but thought it had 
a faint smack of leather : the cask was emptied, 
whenlo, a small key, with a leather label, about 
an inch in length, was found at the bottom. 
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The wine, however, of the Valais, which by 
universal suffrage, is pronounced the best, 
is the Malvoisie ; of which there are two sorts, 
distinguished by the natives as the sweet, and 
the dr^. The Anrina, the Ambi, or rmum 
Amineum, honoured hj the approbation of the 
Romans, the Oumaque, or Vinum Humanum^ 
so called from its sanative properties, and the 
Muscat; the wine called La Marque^ from 
Martigny, and the white wines of Coquem- 
pey are also much esteemed by strangers; 
but in general the red wines are pronounced 
the best ; some of them are almost black, par- 
ticularly the Baillio; there is likewise le petit 
rouffe^ and k gros rouge^ so called from the 
size of the grapes of which they are made. All 
these wines are inconceivably better for keeping, 
but it is necessary, with many of them, to 
transport Ihem into the mountains for that 
purpose, as in the plains they turn sour with 
the heat. 

The produce of the vineyards is very unequal 
In 1611 it was so abundant, that the country 
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could not furnish sufficient vessels to contain 
it ; insomuch that a Setier^ a measure of two 
gallons, was sold for only one florin, that is 
four-pence, three farthings, English. In 1628 
it was, on the contrary, so scarce, that the same 
quantity was sold for two louis. Such is the 
speculative nature of this species of cultivation. 
Perhaps its very uncertainty encreases the 
eagerness for it, which is universal throughout 
the Valais, often to the injurious neglect of 
all other species of agricultural labour ; inso- 
much that the Government has occasionaUy 
interfered so far as to forbid the cultivation of 
the vine in situations, not peculiarly favorable 
excepting for family use ; and certainly when 
one sees the variety of villanous vinous fluids 
that are to be found in the country, it must be 
allowed that fertile meadows and waving corn 
would be no undesirable substitute for grapes, 
occasionally sour and acrid, as they are sure to 
be, in situations ungenial to their nature. 
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A little beyond Mievifle, the celebrated 
cascade formed by the Salencbe, called the 
Pissevache, arrested our eyes: as we were 
gazing on its silvery spray and rainbow hues, 
I we heard the words ** au aUez vous f* on look- 

raund we saw two men, habited in coarse 
brown cloth, of the primitive cut, which forms 
one of the peculiar characteristics ol the Vala- 
sian peasantry ; and plainly indicates that la 
mode^ the mysterious being that holds despotic 
sway in other parts of the world, has a decided 
objection to pass the straits of St. Maurice. 
The elder of the two was a small, lively-looking 
old man, whose eyes twinkled with cheerful 
benevolence — the other, who had accosted us so 
unceremoniously was of large stature, with one 
eye, and a sort of Johnsonian roll and voice. 
They were honest mountainers, from Entre- 
monts, on the side of the St. Bernard, and 
were going on a pilgrimage to St. Maurice. 
They enquired into our movements, with the 
same frankness with which they communicated 
their own, and we soon entered into conversa- 
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tion together. A Oe/tn meanwhile crept up to 
us, but his share of the dialogue was confined 
to one word " Demi Batz^ which he lisped 
out, in a hoarse whisper, so secretly in our 
ears, that his great freckled face came into close 
contract with ours, ere we were aware : we sup- 
plied him immediately, with double his demand ; 
the sight of a whole batz produced on his 
features an effect, melancholily ludicrous ; my 
son sketched the trio. The old men were 
pleased with seeing their own portraits '* writ- 
ten^ as they expressed it, but not at all at 
beholding the Cretin associated with them. 
" II rC est pas a nous^ they said, indignantly; 
we tried to make our peace by offering them a 
trifle for a bottle of wine on their journey, 
which after some little hesitation they accepted, 
and bade us a cordial farewelL 

There is a striking difference in the Yalais, 
between the inhabitants of the mountains, and 
of the valley of the Rhone. The advantage is 
all in favour of the mountaineers, as well men- 
tal as bodily ; they are more vigorous and more 
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frank ; they are, in short, in a more natural 
state, neither enervated by the oppressive and 
relaxing heat of a confined atmosphere, nor 
corrupted by the temptations of fraud and 
meanness, which associations with strangers 
richer than themselves invariably hold out to 
those who are unfortunate enough to be exposed 
to them. 

A little way from the Pissevache, the melan- 
choly Trient gushes forth, from a deep hollow 
between the rocks ; the mountain road above is 
of precipitous steepness; a group of peasants 
were descending its zig-zag course as we passed. 
A poor cow, which they were bringing down, 
could scarcely be kept on her legs ; we expected 
every moment to see her roll over ; notwith- 
standing the vigorous efforts made by two 
of the peasants to keep her upright; one, 
pulling her back by the horns, and another by 
the tail, with all their might. A troop of goats 
ascending the side of the mountain, contradicto- 
rily chose to pick out the most inaccessible 

VOL. n. c 
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placet}^ whence they wonld probably soon have 
strayed out of the goat-herd's sight, had he not 
set off after them with a degree of agility no 
way inferior to their own. He was just above 
our heads, on a crag of rock, where there 
scarcely seemed room for his foot ; we trembled 
for his safety. A shower of stones slid from 
under his feet, and came rattling down close by 
us; we dared scarcely look up, but he had 
sprung off the treacherous spot, and had at- 
tained another, still more fearful. 

It was evening before we reached Martigny ; 
nevertheless, as soon as we had secured beds, 
at the hotel, we retraced our steps as far as the 
Chateau de la Batia, on a steep rock, the foot 
of which is washed by the Drance. These ruins 
afford a fine subject for the pencil ; particularly 
seen, as we saw them, by the streaming rays of 
the setting sun, which robed all the widely 
spreading scene below in crimson, glittered on 
the Ivhone, and touched many a mouldering 
tower in the distance with golden light It may 
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easily be imagined that this castle, commanding, 
as it does, the whole of the surrounding country, 
was a place of great importance before the in- 
troduction of arttilerj. It was then deemed 
impregnable, and was the chosen abode, in 
times of trouble, of the kings of Burgundy, 
the bishops of Sion, and the Counts of Savoy. 
Continually the scene of contest and bloodshed, 
it was frequently taken, retaken, pillaged, and 
burnt ; nevertheless neither the ravages of war, 
nor the desolation of time have been able to 
destroy it entirely ; and its superb round tower, 
with a portion of the walls and inner court, 
still render it one of the finest specimens in the 
coimtry of the military architecture of the 
ninth and tenth centuries. To the historian 
and the antiquarian the immediate vicinity is 
interesting, as being described by Julius Caesar, 
in the third book of his ^^ Commentaries," in 
his account of the engagements between the 
Bomans, under his lieutenant Galba, and the 
inhabitants of the upper and lower Valais, 
c 3 
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wherein the mouDtaineerB performed eucb pro- 
digies of rude and desperate valour, as muet 
liave driven the Bomaii esglee back to the Tiber, 
had it been accompanied with anything like 
aystem or precaution. 

The environs of Martigny are beautiful, but 
the town itself is only interesting as the point 
of rendezvous for traveliers of all nations, 
; to and from Italy, Switzerland, and 
ice. Of course rencontres and conversa- 
8 singular enough take place, sometimes, 
mg so many individuals of different habits 
opnione. Wc were joined at supper by a 
man and an Italian, who soon entered into 
al chat with us; but we felt a little em- 
"assed when the Italian, speaking of hia 
els, remarked to us across the table, with a 
(idential air, by the very side of the German, 
ise French was, for a wonder, good enough, 
to betray his country. " Je deteste let 
iiianda, ih sont grossiers, ih sont brutales." 
! Italian, the next morning, having previ- 
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ously asked mj son, '^ voire pere est mi lor 
n^est cepasT an idea which seems in the head 
of most foreigners, inseparable from the figure 
of any Englishman of tolerable appearance, 
offered to accompany us in our walk towards 
St. Bernard, whither he was bound. It lay 
through a narrow gorge, surrounded by steep 
rocks, with the Dranee rolling its rapid waters 
ia the bottom of the valley ; precipitating itself 
from fall to fall, with a noise like thunder; 
while vast masses from the mountain tops, 
almost obstructed in some parts the stony path 
along its borders ; or rolling into its bed seemed 
to increase its rage and foam. Trunks of trees, 
torn from the forests of pine above, by the 
fury of the winds, lay across the road, or, 
fearful to look up to, hung over our heads, 
attached only by their bare roots, still clinging 
to the soil that has proved too scanty to retain 
them in their birth place : it was a scene of 
desolation, blended with beauties of the highest 
order. 

The road sometimes ascended, sometimes de- 
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scended ; sometimes conducted us close to the 
torrent^ sometimes wound awaj from it ; often 
barely wide enough for the mules that were 
patiently picking their way over it ; and this 
too at the edge of precipices, not to be looked 
down upon without shuddering; yet there is 
no wall, no railing, nothing to defend the 
traveller from a false step, but a steady head, 
and keeping as close to the side of the rock as 
he can ; quite contrary to the opinion 
of the mules, who always go as near the edge 
as possible, for fear of their burdens striking 
against the rock, and precipitating them over 
the other side. 

A number of these valuable beasts were 
slowly ascending at this time, and whilst I 
admired the wonderful sagacity with which they 
adapted their march to the difficulties it is their 
lot to contend with, and to overcome, I could 
not but acknowledge the adorable goodness of 
Providence, in providing for man, in every 
clime, the animal which is best adapted to 
lighten his toil and increase his comforts. To 
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the sandy deserts of Arabia, the camel is 
given ; to the frozen regions of the north, the 
reindeer ; to the wilds of Siberia, the dog, ; to 
the plains of Tartarj, the horse ; to mountain- 
ous regions, the mule, without which they 
would be scarcely habitable. Humble in its 
demands, its appetite accommodates itself, both 
in quantity and quality, to its meagre fare of 
hay and chopped straw ; its patience is inex- 
haustible, and so indefatigable is it in its 
exertions, that it will continue its march until 
it sinks beneath its load; gifted with almost 
reasoning prudence, it chooses the surest paths, 
extricates itself from the greatest dangers ; even 
foreseeing and avoiding them before incurred. 
Its grand rule of conduct is to discover, and 
implicitly follow the footsteps of those who 
have preceded it, and any attempt to control or 
direct it in this matter, is always unadvisable 
and generally repented of: neither is it good to 
make it travel alone, for it greatly affects the 
society of its brethren, and when solitary soon 
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becomes so dispirited that it will scarcely pay 
attention to its path. To these fits of melan- 
choly must be added, among its failings, that of 
proverbial obstinacy^ not unmixed with a vin- 
dictive remembrance of injuries ; particularly if 
inflicted by any other hand than its master's, 
frcmi whom it receives them, with the patience 
hereditary to it on one side of its parentage. 
In ascending an eminence, however steep, its 
load does not seem any burthen to it, but in 
descending, particularly when the snow is 
melting, it is apt to stumble oftener than may 
be agreeable to a nervous rider, who sees a 
precipice before him. Sometimes it falls down- 
right, and then the muleteers endeavours to pull 
it up, with its load upon its back, by a simul- 
taneous tug at the head and tail : if they cannot 
succeed in this, they unload it, get it up, and 
load it afresh. Sometimes, notwithstanding 
all its precautions, it goes headlong over the 
precipice ; in which case the poor fellows to 
whom it belongs attempt to draw it up again 
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with cords, and think themselves well off if 
they succeed at the risk of their own lives ; for 
they may say with Shylock — 

** Tott take my life if jroa do take the mems 
By which I liTe" 

When the French and Austrians met on the 
summit of St Bernard, a band of muleteers, 
who were carrying a supply of bread to the 
garrison in' the convent, were exposed all the 
day to the fire of the Tyrolien chasseurs; 
being asked afterwards if they were not afraid, 
they replied, '* we were afraid for nothing but 
our mules; every one of them was worth 
eighteen lonis, and where could we ever have 
found the money to buy more with ?" From 
eighteen to twenty louis is the common price 
for a mule of four years old ; they are worked 
till eigfit years old, on the mountains, and after 
that age, are sold into the plains, for lighter 
labours. 

c 5 
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We only meant to extend our walk as far as 
the village of Bovemier, and had we not in- 
tended to return from that point, I should have 
been induced to do so, somewhat quicker than 
I came, by a rencontre, just at its entrance, with 
one of the most frightful females surely ever 
beheld ! goitrous, and a Cretin into the bargain. 
Our guide, however, informed us that neither 
her ugliness, nor her bodily affliction had pre- 
vented her marrying, and that she was actually 
the mother of four children. *' Je crois qu'elle 
etait Men aise de se marier^ said he. Need it be 
said that the unfortunate object was rich ? but 
what a revolting proof of the depth of degrada- 
tion to which the avarice of man may sink him. 

A little beyond Bovemier is the frightful 
pass, where, about thirty years ago, an Abbe 
of St. Maurice, returning from Bagnes, had 
the inconceivable folly to attempt descending, 
in spite of every remonstrance and entreaty, in 
his own carriage, cumbrous in form, loaded 
with luggage, and drawn by three young and 
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spirited horses. The Goi^e is only wide 
enough at the bottom to allow the Drance to 
force its way between banks of rocks^ which 
approach each other so nearly that scarcely can 
the vault of heaven be seen between. The 
descent is rapid, the road narrow, the precipice 
shelving down to the very edge of the torrent. 
The result may be imagined — the unfortunate 
Abbe, with one of his canons, his cook, and 
his coachman, coming full speed down the 
awful descent, were all precipitated in an 
instant, into the profound beneath, nor was 
even a vestige of them, or of the equipage, ever 
seen again, excepting the corpse of the Abbe, 
which was found many months afterwards. 

We took leave of our Italian acquaintance 
upon the Bridge, at Bovemier, leaving him to 
pursue hb way across the St. Bernard ; which, 
however, he did not seem much to relish the 
idea of; being alarmed at the accounts he had 
heard of the more than usual quantity of snow 
on the mountain. For ourselves, we returned 
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to Martignj, whence the next day we pro- 
ceeded on the route to %on. 



We dined at Biddes, a tillage of which bad 
wine, dirt, and Cretins are the distinguiehing 
features. 

Crossing the Rhone here, we proceeded 
through a fertile country, shaded bj magnificent 
wahiut trees, to St. Pierre de Clages, where 
we took up our abode for the night The 
next day we came through fine open valleys, 
covered with com and fruit trees, as well as 
walnut trees, and elms of surpassing magnitude, 
to Ardan and Vetroz, and then over a long 
and fertile plain, to Sion, the ancient capital of 
the Yalais, the scene of many a stormy meeting 
during the revolutions of former ages. It is 
delightfully placed, amid gardens, meadows and 
gently rising vineyards ; backed with more lofty 
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mountaiiifi, in the distance j and seems the yery 
region of fertility ; melons, apricots, peaches, 
mulberries, apples, pears, figs, and grapes, ail 
flourish round it in abundance ; and in some 
spots, saffron also is cultivated with success. 
The ruins of the ancient castles of Tourbillon 
and Yalere, gloomy and desolate, on rocky 
eminences, one on the right, and the other on 
the left of the town, are still interesting to both 
the artist and the antiquary. 

Long did these feudal forts, with jealous eye. 

Watch o'er each other's greatness I long look down 
With scorn upon the vassal world, and frown 

At rival states, indignant : Now gone bj 

Their power, their strength, they see around them lie 
Their ruined walls, by wintry blasts overthrown — 
Yalere I Tourbillon I names now scarcely known ; 

Names their proud lords once thought could never die. 
But, as adversity oft closer binds. 
In bonds of mutual suffering, noblest minds. 

Who stood apart in fortune's prosperous day. 
So do these ancient towers, no longer foes, 
Seem now the storms together to oppose, 

Together sympathise, in mute decay. 



The origin of Sion goes back, on good 
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authority^ to the time of the Romans under 
Julius Caesar. It has the modesty to take for 
its motto : — 

** Dominufl dilexit Sion super tabemacala Jacob.'* 

^* The Lord loveth the gates of Sion, more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob." Ps. 87, ▼. 2. 

What rival power it might originally mean 
to typify under Jacobs is not ascertainable ; its 
claims at present to any superiority over others 
are not very evident. ** Moving accidents of 
flood and field," frequent conflagrations, par- 
ticularly a most disastrous one, in 1778, have 
destroyed, along with much of its prosperity, 
nearly all the interesting remnants of antiquity, 
with which it formerly abounded. The maison 
de vUle is a fine building, of comparatively 
modern date. The carving of its massive door 
attracted our attention, as did also the long 
blue cloth cloaks of the students, which, before 
we were aware that it was the costume of the 
^ college, appeared to us rather an extraordinary 
incumbrance, in a day of melting heat: the 
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students in Divinity wear black cloaks, instead 
of blue. 

The Cathedral is so ancient that the date of 
its construction is not known. It abounds in 
delineations of Popish legends, and contains 
the tombs of many once noble families, whose 
names struck terror, in their day, into the 
hearts of the humble or factious, but whose 
descendants are now not even to be traced. 
The inhabitants of Sion are said to be unsoci- 
able ; they are retired in their habits, and do 
not give strangers much opportunity of criti- 
cising them. The place is not healthy in the 
summer, on account of the great heat, and the 
confined state of the air ; which, added to the 
besetting sin throughout the Valais, of want of 
cleanliness causes a great number of Cretins. 

Crossing the Bhone we walked as far as 
Grona, a couple of leagues from Sion. The 
country exhibited in its sandy, marshy appear- 
ance, the overflowings to which it is subject, of 
the river, and the natural consequence, an un- 
healthy population. At the village of Bramois, 
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one league from Sion, we found German 
spoken ; at Granges and Grona, just beyond, 
nothing but French. We waited some time at 
Grona, to make sketches, which it was impos- 
sible to resist, and then returned ; one of those 
furious winds suddenly rising which even in 
the plains it is difficult to contend with, and 
which among the mountains are excessively 
frightful and dangerous. A fox ran across our 
path as we pursued our way ; the tribe is nu- 
merous in the Yalais^ particularly in those dis- 
tricts where hares are to be found : they chase 
them night and day, and would soon extermi- 
nate the breed, if they were not pursued them- 
selves by biped foes, with something of the 
same degree of assiduity. 

From Sion to Tourtemagne we made one 
day's journey ; the wild romantic beauty of the 
country increased upon us at every step : the 
mountains were interspersed with vast rocks, 
huge fragments of which lay scattered in the 
narrow valley below, and mingling with stones 
aud trunks of trees, left on the shore by the 
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destructive overflowings of the Bhone, pre- 
sented a general scene of desolation. The 
clouds, hanging half-way down the mountains, 
increased the grandeur and mystery of their 
outlines ; whilst the spires of hamlets and vil- 
lages, among the acclivities, peeping through 
the misty veil> called our sympathies into 
action, for the human beings scattered among 
those deep ravines, and frightful gorges, which 
echoed with the torrents that fell headlong 
over the surrounding rocks. We breakfasted 
at Sierre, a pretty small town situated on the 
border of a mountain stream, and reckoned to 
have more persons of independent fortune 
among its inhabitants, than are to be found in 
any other part of the Yalais. German, the 
language in use throughout the Upper Yalais, 
is spoken here. 

The weather continuing threatening, we 
were glad to make the best of our way to 
Tourtemagne, though we regretted not having 
time to cross the Bhone, to take a survey of 
Leuk ; whose ancient castle seemed to invite us 
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to a nearer view. The baths, the approach to 
which are so terrific as occasionally to discour* 
age travellers even from attempting to reach 
them, are at the bottom of a savage glen, among 
the mountains of the Gemmi above. As we 
proceeded the valley contracted, and became 
more and more barren ; the vast chain of Alps, 
too, gradually veiled themselves in darkness, 
and the last ray of day-light faded away. 
Scarcely had we entered our inn, at Tourte- 
magne, when the rain fell in torrents, and 
continued all night ; but, comfortably housed, 
we listened to it with great satisfaction. 

The morning was bright and cheering, and 
cheerily we set off on our way to Viege, where we 
dined, and then pursued our route across a 
marshy district, intersected by the Saltine and 
the Bhone, to Brigg ; its towers, its glittering 
roofs, its gardens, orchards, meadows, struck 
us the more forcibly after the long track of 
dreary country we had passed through ; and 
we thought ourselves well rewarded for our 
labours by finding good quarters and good fare 
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in so comfortable a place as we found the 
Pigeon^ under whose wings we could have been 
well contented to shelter ourselves for a much 
longer time. 

At Brigg stiU reside, in affluence and honor, 
the family of Stockhalper ; whose progenitor, 
from the lowly condition of a peasant, suddenly 
appeared in possession of enormous wealth, 
which went on increasing and increasing, in the 
purchase of field after field, and vineyard after 
vineyard, until it was said that he might go 
from Sion to Milan, without stepping on any 
other possessions than his own. In vain was a 
probable cause endeavoured to be assigned for 
the success of this Valaisan Marquis of Carab^ 
bas, who kept five hundred labourers con- 
stantly at work. Some ascribed it to iron 
works of which he was the proprietor, othera 
to a contract for salt, which he obtained from 
the government, though it was more generally 
thought he had only sought it; to give a plausible 
ground for his thriving rather than as the actual 
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source of it. All conjecture^ however, fell short In 
assigning causes in any way proportionate to 
the effects commented upon. Nevertheless, his 
life was so blameless, his demeanour so 
unassuming, and his habits so simple, that envy 
itself could not suggest to calunmy an argu- 
ment by which to impugn hie character; but 
the forbearance that was shewn towards him 
during his life time was exhausted at his death, 
and his son was compelled to appear before ^ 
general assembly of the people, to make a 
declaration, upon oath, of the amount of his 
fortune ; iu order that whatever might appear 
. to them more than an individual ought to 
possess, should be divided among the inhabitants 
of the district, at the rate of so much per head. 
This same most arbitrary kind of proceeding, 
beyond any that the wildest dreams of Ultrar 
Badicalism have ever ventured to suggest, in 
modem days, is sanctioned, in the Canton 
of Zug also, whensoever a person is known 
to be much richer than his neighbours ; under 
pretence that his wealth may become dangerous 
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to the general liberty, hj giving him an undue 
influence. But it may be easily imagined that 
when personal interest is concerned in making 
the discovery, it is strongly tempted to hide the 
features of avarice, under the mask of patrio- 
tism. In the instance of the young Stockhalper, 
this inquisitorial enquiry was met by a pious 
fraud, suggested to him by certain Jesuits, who 
contrived for him a cavity beneath the altar, 
into which he introduced sundry of his securities, 
deeds, and other valuables ; and, then placing the 
remaining portion on the altar, he put his hand 
upon them, and swore solemnly that all he 
possessed was beneath it. The visible amount 
was calculated, and voted sufficient to admit of 
a surplus fine of a crown per head, throughout 
the assembly ; an exorbitant sum, when the 
number sure to attend on such an occasion is 
considered, but which, in the case of this de- 
linquent, whose only crime was that of succeed- 
ing to the wealth of his father, fortunately 
still left him sufficient to build and richly endow 
a Church for his friends the Jesuits, to 
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whose ingenious suggestion he owed so large a 
portion of the wealth he retained, and who, no 
doubt, returned his munificence hj giving him 
absolution for the equivoque which had enabled 
him to afford such lasting proof of it. 

I remember being told, many years ago, by 
a gentleman of large fortune, and undoubted 
veracity, of a similar instance coming within 
his own observation, of an enormous accession 
of wealth, the sources of which were never 
known, and baffled every conjecture. This 
instance was exhibited in a person of the most 
respectable character, who had originally lived 
butler with my narrator for six or eight years, and 
who, on leaving his service at the end of that 
time, married a person of his own rank, and 
took a small, though handsomely furnished 
house in the same town. He soon, however, 
left it for a larger, and shortly after, removing 
to the metropolis, went gradually, though 
rapidly on, from one stage of expenditure to 
another, without business or employment of 
any kind ; without ever contracting a debt, or 
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appearing in the possession of any property 
whatsoever, save ready money, until his estab- 
lishments, both in London and at Brighton, 
were of the most magnificent description. He 
was an excellent husband, a liberal master, and 
a tender father. He brought up his children 
on the first scale of refinement, but his character 
always retained the simplicity and modesty, as 
well as the integrity which had made him esti- 
mable when he was himself a servant. His old 
master one day remarked to him, when he was 
only in the midway of his career, with the 
freedom which his former kindness to him gave 
him the right to assume, ^^ why Thomas, you 
must be doing very well, some way or other, 
for I think you are too prudent a man to be 
living too fast." '* No, sir, I shall never live 
too fast," was the laconic, though ambiguous 
reply. 

The Maison Stockhalper, and the church 
and college of the Jesuits, which latter has 
lately been enlarged, so as to be capable of 
accommodating five hundred inmates, are the 
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chief ornaments of the town of Brigg, which is 
reconed one of the handsomest in Switzerland. 
Its situation, is peculiarly warm and sheltered ; 
surrounded by mountains, screening it from the 
blast, its pasturages fertilised by the Bhone, it 
abounds with ail the necessaries of life ; and 
though close upon the confines of some of the 
most dreary regions in nature, yet in itself it 
presents an air of comfort and security, that is 
only heightened by contrasting it with the 
wildness of its vicinity. 

At Brigg commences the ascent of the 
Simplon. Our imaginations fired at the very 
name. The Simplon ! Napoleon ! ! Italy 1 1 1 what 
feelings are not such associations calculated to 
inspire I but our time was not yet come, and 
thinking it better liot to linger among objects 
that might have pii't our forbearance too tryingly 
to proof, we resolved to terminate here, for 
the present our little excursions into the Valais, 
and to retrace our route to La Tour de Peiltz, 
with such slight variations as we might be led 
into by accidental circumstances. 
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Aocordinglj, on arriving at Sion, on our 
homeward route^ we agreed to take the right 
hand of the Rhone> in order to avoid the beaten 
track of the high road, and see something more 
of the genuine character of the inhabitants. 

The difference between the climates and 
productions of the two sides of the Rhone is 
very remarkable ; on that which we were now 
taking, summer is often fully developed, whilst 
on the other, the snows of winter remain still 
unmelted ; the produce is consequently much 
more abundant, and of better quality; the 
customs also, as well as costumesy of the inhabi- 
tants differ, particularly in the more secluded 
valleys ; which being out of the reach of stran- 
gers, pertinaciously each retain the same modes 
of thinking and acting by which they were 
regulated centuries ago. 

In the valley of Aniviers, for instance, the 
inhabitants, the original descendants of a band 
of Huns, escaped from Italy, may literally be 
said to be always thinking of their latter end. 
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They live with the utmost frugality, in order 
that they may die with the certainty of being 
able to have a grand funeral ; disconsolate 
widowers, or widows, who may never before 
have asked any one to take a meal in the house, 
will invite a hundred guests on the day that 
their better half is consigned to the earth. All 
the treasures of the family are then brought 
forth ; the vicinity is ransacked for delicacies ; 
roast and boiled. smoke upon the board; the 
oldest wines circulate briskly round ; honey, 
fragrant as that of Hybla, is gathered for the 
banquet, from the mountain heights ; and 
toasted cheese series as the honv£ bouche at the 
finishing, as it does for a whet at the beginning 
of the repast More than half the savings of a 
long life are frequently expended on these oc- 
casions. 
*^ 
A ** Funeral Club," in London, lately put 

forth an advertisement, beginning with a state- 
ment the truth of which admitted of no con- 
tradiction : " Whereas many respectable persons 
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find great difficulty in burying themselves^ but 
it seems these good Valaisans determine to leave 
no stone unturned, that others may bury them 
in such a manner that they shall make their final 
exit amid the applauses of their neighbours; 
whose eulogiums on the virtues of the deceased are 
very naturally called forth under the influence 
of the good cheer he may have provided for 
them, at his departure. Similar funeral feast- 
ings are practised in the Scottish Isles and 
Highlands, even in the present day ; though 
the widow no longer opens the ball, as was 
formerly the custom, the night after the guid 
marCs decease. 

It must be taken into consideration that in 
mountaiuous countries, where the habits of the 
people are unremittingly laborious, and their 
means, in general, very scanty, it is only on 
events of importance occurring in families, as 
of death, or marriage, that the good offices of 
neighbourship are exchanged, in the form of 
condolence, or of congratulation, as the occa- 
D 3 
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sion may require; and as it is very certain 
that persons can die only once, but may marry 
many times, so is the greatest pomp naturally 
lavished upon that ceremonial in which the 
assistants are sure they shall not be called upon 
to officiate a second time. 

In these pastoral valleys, the first cheese 
that is made, after the cattle go up the moun- 
tains, is always given to the Cure ; hence it 
obtains its name of premices : it is made of the 
whole of the milk yielded in one day, by the 
cows on the mountains where it is manufactu- 
red; when the herds are large these cheeses 
often weigh as much as a hundred and twenty 
pounds; they are not, however, reckoned 
the best produce of the season, being generally 
made with more expedition than care ; they are 
consequently not calculated to keep. Perhaps 
this is a measure of policy, as it naturally fol- 
lows that what the good cure can neither eat 

nor send away, he must share with such of his 
parishioners as are within call. 
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At the village of Chamoson we were struck 
with the lowness of the doors, and the small- 
ness of the windows ; the one not admitting a 
person of common stature to enter without 
stooping, and the other forbidding all gratifi- 
cation of curiosity, as far as putting out a head 
might be concerned; opening them, however, 
in any way, seemed never to enter the imagi- 
nation of their owners. The houses are close, 
dark, and dirty, and Cretins and goitres abound 
in every sad variety. St. Pierre, where we took 
np our quarters for the night, is not much 
superior to Chamoson, in point either of clean- 
liness or salubrity. Our auberge, moreover, 
was rendered noisy and uncomfortable by a Iset 
of drovers, who were going to a cattle fair at 
Sion ; and who after drinking and singing some 
hours together, all got to loggerheads towards 
midnight, and a frightful noise they made; 
chasing each other round the room below us, 
in their heavy nailed shoes, with knives, in 
their hands, and calling out, in their harsh, 
hoarse tones, rendered inarticulate by rage and 
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sour wine, ** Veiix tu nCassassiner f Veux tu 
nCcLSsasnnerf* We expected every instant to 
hear of some fatal blow, for there is nothing 
more violent, more brutal than a drunken 
Yalaisan, especially in the plains. The land- 
lady, however, came into our room, to assure us 
that there was no danger of anything serious. 
" Vous ne pouvez peut-^tre pas dormir beaU' 
coup^ said she, ** man il Tie fautpas votis epdu-^ 
vanter^ ils ne font que de se battreJ* This, 
however, was quite enough, and for fear they 
should take it into their heads to beat us, as 
well as each other, we rose at early dawn, and 
wended on our way. 

We had a beautiful walk to Leytron, at 
which place we arrived before five o'clock, 
having left St. Pierre at half-past three : our 
ears were surprised, at that early hour, with 
sounds of music floating on the gale. As we 
drew nearer, we distinctly heard the sonorous 
voices of priests chanting the mass ; and nearer 
still, we saw that the church was filled with the 
peasantry and market people, on whose account| 
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probably, the ceremony was performed some- 
what earlier than usual, in order that they 
might attend it, previous to going to the fair. 
It would be a curious calculation to make, as to 
the number of Smithfield drovers that would 
attend prayers, at five o'clock in the morning. 

Leytron is situated at the foot of a mountain 
of the same name, amid thick groves of walnut 
trees, which, however, by destroying the circu- 
lation of the air, render the place unhealthy. 

It is moreover liable to dreadful overflowings, 
from the torrent of Chamoson, which deposit a 
quantity of stones and mud, and, engendering 
fogs in the spring and autumn, cause intermit- 
ting fevers and other maladies, often fatal to 
strangers ; the poor curesj in particular, after 
coming from more healthy parts, suffer greatly 
from them, on their first arrival It is the same 
at Sriddes and Yetroz, and indeed in most 
other places in the Yalais, where similar causes 
exist. The inhabitants are pale and imprepos- 
sessing in appearance, nor does their character 
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for sincerity or warm-heartedness belie their 
*' lily-livered " complexions. 

Though not more than half a league further 
Saillon differs from Leytron in every respect : 
it is delightfully situated on an eminence com- 
manding an extensive view of the valley ; the 
air is brisk and invigorating, and we found 
neither Cretins nor goitres to shock alike the 
sight and the feelings. This happiness is partly 
attributable to the mineral waters in the neigh- 
bourhood, and partly to the place being shel- 
tered from the noxious winds that sweep across 
the marshy environs of Leytron ; certainly the 
cleanliness of the inhabitants has nothing to do 
with it. There is no inn in the place^ and we 
were thrown upon the civility of the President^ 
of what, we could not learn, for the wretched 
accommodation he had to offer us. The absence 
of every comfort might have been endured, but 
the accumulated dirt of the rooms, and the 
closeness of their atmosphere were absolutely 
revolting. The beds allotted to us were in the 
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same room where we had supped, with the 
family ; who retired immediately afteniv'ards, in 
order to leave us to " try to sleep^ on mattresses 
like flints, and pillows like stones, and only a 
great dog, which we had not before noticed 
remained: he had most likely crept unper- 
ceived under the table, or bed, and as soon as we 
were laid down, he came forth to prowl up and 
down the room, whilst the rats ran about in a 
eort of lame sounding galopade, with every 
BOW and then sudden halts, which made the 
abrupt renewal of their quick march still more 
startling. Daylight, however, put the troop to 
flight ; the dog also accepted the hint we gave 
him, by opening the door, to depart, and we 
prepared to see our host and his daughter-in- 
law at breakfast. She was in deep mourning 
for her husband, the President's only son, who 
had died six weeks before, from the fatigues 
and privations to which he had subjected himself, 
in Chamois hunting. A drawing, in water 
colours, of the young man, was hung up against 
D 5 
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the walL It exhibited him in his hunting garb^ 
standing near a wolf which he appeared to have 
just slain. The poor father looked at it from 
time to time, with an affecting expression of 
grief, as he related the event to which it re- 
ferred^ and descanted on the courage of his son^ 
and his passion, from infancy, for the chase ; a 
passion carried in many of the mountainous 
regions of Switzerland, to a pitch of reckless 
courage, and voluntary hardship, scarcely to be 
conceived by persons " long in populous 
cities pent," and only to be equalled, certainly 
not exceeded, by the wandering Indian tribes, 
whose subsistence depends solely upon their 
bow and arrows. 

After breakfast we went with Mr. le Presi- 
dent, to visit a warm mineral spring, near 
Saillon. He lamented that it was not generally 
known by the foreigners, who frequent other 
waters, perhaps less efficacious ; and reprehended 
the want of spirit the of Commune^ who refused 
to make the constructions necessary for es- 
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tabliflhing regular baths there. Sketches from 
the spot might, he imagined, bring it into more 
notice, and under this idea, he prayed us to 
accompany him to look it. Of the government, 
it appeared there was no hope, as the inhabi- 
tants of the High Vahus, where the baths of 
Liouesche are situated, have by far the greater 
share in ruling the land, and would of course 
discourage any attempt at competition; thus 
shewing to the world that no country is too 
small, or too retired, to be unvisited by tyranny 
and narrowness of spirit. The indifference of 
the government, with respect to this spring, is 
the more to be censured, as it has actually been 
found particularly efficacious in curing the 
goitre, as well as the various cutaneous mala- 
dies, to which the Swiss, and particularly the 
Yalaisans, are subject. The spot whence it 
issues is as curious as beautiful : a magnificent 
torrent pours over a ledge of rocks, one of 
which jutting inward forms a natural bridge, 
over a cascade below, caused by the same spring ; 
whilst dose by, gushes forth another, of icy 
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coldness ; so that the torrent is placed between 
two lesser falls, of exactly opposite qualities 
and temperature. 

A little beyond this place the President 
pointed out to us one of the perpendicular 
descents, or wood-slides, down which the wood- 
cutters precipitate the trunks of trees, which 
roll along with a thundering sound, until they 
fall into the Khone ; they are afterwards con- 
veyed down the river in rafts. One of these 
rafts often consists of from six to ten thousand 
mouks of wood, each mauie containing six square 
feet of timber. The labour of the woodmen 
is extremely severe, the pay only about thr^ 
francs a day ; yet so fiercely is the occupation 
contested^ for, between the Valaisans and the 
inhabitants of Berne, and of the Fays d' En- Haut, 
on the other side the mountains, that they often 
have desperate fights for precedence, in which 
they will even endeavour to throw one another 
over the tremendous heights, though the death 
of the party, thus sent off the field, must be 
the inevitable consequence. 
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Our walk had gained us an appetite rather 
more keen than convenient, as we had to sit 
down to 

** A Roman meal, a radish and an egg,** 

the grosser materials of animal food, not seem- 
ing to have entered into the calculation either 
of host or hostess. One advantage, however, 
of the lightness of our repast wiis that we were 
ready, immediately afterwards, to accompany 
M. le President in another walk. Our way 
lay through the church yard ; our host slowly 
raised his hat, as he passed a new-made grave ; 
'^ mantis est la^^ said he, in a low voice. 

We continued in silence, and quitting the 
church yard came to the summit of the hill on 
which stands the principal remaining tower of 
the castle of Saillon, commanding an admirable 
view of the valley. On the one hand was Sion 
with its two castellated rocks; on the other 
Martigny, protected by the frowning castle of 
Bathia ; opposite us was the tower and village 
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of Saxon, whilst Mount Yelan, and the moun- 
tains of the High Valab, tinged by the last 
warm rays of the setting sun, the Khone's in- 
numerable windings along the plain, and last, 
the enormous tower at the foot of which we 
stood^ presenting itself in dark relief agtiinst the 
western sky, completed a beautiful and romantic 
picture. On entering the church yard again, we 
heard the priests chaunting the mass ; the 
Sacristan, who it seemed rather affected the 
coolness of the porch, seeing our api>roach 
stepped up to invite us to enter, which we 
accordingly did. The music ceased shortly 
after, and all the congregation kneeling, spread 
forth their hands, whilst the priest in the same 
position, repeated a prayer. The church was 
dimly lighted, and the whole scene was of a 
solemnity well calculated to make an impression 
on the simple minds of the audience. All 
religious feelings on our parts, however, were 
put to flight for the moment, by a strong per- 
ception of the ludicrous, when the Sacristan 
pulling us on our knees, begged us in a whisper 
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to^ ^' seulemerU faire la grimace de la choscj pour 
ne pas scandaliser le peuple^ To mend matters 
on going out, ** I dare say you think," said he, 
'* que nous faisons Men des singeries ici^ but you 
know each country has its religion and its 
customs." We perfectly agreed with him, 
giving him credit for the liberality his truism 
evinced : and returned home with the President, 
to brave again the horrors of a Valaisan village 
bed. The rats resumed their galopade, and the 
dog prowled about as heretofore ; but the rats 
no longer had the startling effect of novelty, 
and the dog, we had found out, had been the 
favorite companion of the poor chamois hunter ; 
he seemed therefore to have a right to do as he 
liked. 

From Saillon we continued our route to 
Fouilly, through luxuriant vineyards, abun* 
dantly interspersed with pretty little country 
houses, or boxes^ to use the term by which a 
London citizen loves to designate any thing 
small and snug, for the proprietors to come to 
in the time of the vintage. The vines are 
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famed for the excellence of their produce, but 
the Cretins form a deplorable contrast to the 
beauties of nature. Of these unfortunates, one 
suddenly started up before us, in ^* questionable 
shape ;" clothed in a petticoat, yet with a great 
bristly head of hair and beard, which proclaimed 
it to be of the masculine gender; it clapped its 
hands, and set up a chuckling laugh, like the 
gobbling of a turkey cock; apparently much 
more delighted to see us, than we were to see 
it. A beautiful pole-cat creeping stealthily 
across our path, was quite a relief to our eyes. 
A peasant told us it was going to the river side 
to catch frogs ; certainly the poor Cretin could 
never have done anything one half so rational. 
The exuberance of both vines and Cretins, in 
this valley, may be equally accounted for by 
the extraordinary heat of its atmosphere. All 
the way from Sion it is inaccessible to the 
north wind, and in the summer the thermometer 
of Reaumur rises in it to 24 10-2, even in the 
shade. It is probably from the same cause that 
this district is one of the richest even in the 
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Valus, in variety and beauty of botanical 
productions. 

We now re^rossed the Rhone, and leaving 
the grapes behind us, came again to the corn- 
fields and meadows ; the change, however, was 
agreable to the eye, and delightful to the ear ; 
for in this part of the Yalais the variety in 
size and tone of the beUs around the necks of 
the cows, make them unconscious performers 
in a perpetual sinfonia pastorale^ the forte and 
piano of which are obligingly presided over by 
the winds, as they waft the sounds away into 
diminuendo^ or swell them into crescendo^ always 
as it seems, in the best possible taste. 

At Martigny, we saw^some of these bells, 
literally as big as kettles ; they were of copper 
and kept so bright that they glittei*ed in the 
sun with the refulgence of gold ; other smaller 
ones were actually of silver, of antique form 
and hue, like family relics ; indeed, a peasant 
in the Yalais frequently hangs the greater part 
of his wealth around the neck of his favorite 
cow ; the creatures themselves seem aware of 
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the distinction, and proud of it ; they are sensi- 
ble of the disgrace of having their bells taken 
off, by way of punishment, if they are disobe- 
dient to the voice of their owner, and there 
have been instances of their refusing to proceed, 
if urged to go on without them. A cow that 
had been accustomed to take the lead in the 
ascent to the summer pasturages, having calved 
only a few days before the herd was to leave 
the village, it was deemed advisable that she 
should set off without her usual badge of 
honour, in order that its weight might not fa- 
tigue her ; but scarcely had she proceeded a few 
paces, when she lay down on her side, and 
would not rise, until the herdsman returned 
to the house for her bell and collar, and fastened 
them again around her neck; upon which she got 
up, tossed her head about with every appear- 
ance of satisfaction, and led the way, with her 
accustomed air of triumph. 

We arrived at St. Maurice, just too late to see 
the Fete-Dieu; but the garlands with which 
the houses had been decorated on the occasion^ 
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still Femainedy and converted the dark marble 
walls into verdant arbours, among which, priests 
and pilgrims flitting about, excited somewhat 
of a vague and romantic interest 

From St. Maurice we retraced our steps to 
Bex, and Aigle, where we slept ; and the next 
dry crossed the marshes to the Forte du Cex, 
a small fort with the ceremonial of a gate and 
drawbridge. 

** A qui suffit pour tout garde 
Un Suisse, avec, sa hallebarde.** 

The station is important, nevertheles, as shut- 
ting up the valley in time of need ; the fort 
being adossed against the took, with the Rhone 
in front, and only a narrow sUp of road between, 
as at St Maurice, and the valley of Barma: 
thus constituting three barriers, formed by 
nature for the protection of the inhabitants. 

Half a league beyond is the village of Bou- 
veret, and beyond that, St Gingoulph, one 
half of the bridge of which is in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Valais, the other in that of Savoy. 
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The moment we crossed it, we were apprised 
by an immense Eye, painted over the police 
station, that we were under the surveillance of 
his majesty of Sardinia. The place itself is 
sheltered and pretty, and there [is a view well 
fitted for the pencil, from the windows of the 
inn, a little out of the road to the lefl ; but the 
gently waving line of the Jorat appeared very 
tame to us, after the contemplation of the 
majestic mountains of Savoy, from the opposite 
side, at La Tour de Peilz ; and having com- 
pleted the most interesting parts of our pedes- 
trian excursion, we were desirous of reaching 
home without further delay. We accordingly 
hired a boat to convey us across the lake ; our 
boatman was a sour, surly Savoyard, who looked 
as angry at us, when symptoms of a storm ap- 
peared, as if we had helped to raise it. When 
we started it was fiercely hot, but the tempera- 
ture of the air presently changed to icy coldness, 
as the wind sprang up : it was moreover full in 
our teeth, and as the storms on the lake are 
often equally dangerous as sudden, we were 
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very glad when our short voyage was safely 
ended. 

The little that we had seen of the Yalais, 
though a very smaU portion in comparison with 
the whole, was yet enough to enable us fully 
to believe that it is perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary country in the world, in proportion to its 
extent, in point of variety of soil, situation, 
climate, character, and productions. Its wonders 
are comparatively little known, on account of 
the difficulties of the mountain passes ; the im- 
passable state, at certain seasons, of many of the 
roads; the want of accommodation in those 
places which would most invite the attention of 
travellers of taste or science ; the variety of 
dialects and languages in use ; and the different 
character of the inhabitants, in different parts ; 
which of course greatly influences the recep- 
tion of strangers, and consequently the measure 
of comfort they are likely to meet with. 

The extent of the whole country is about 
two hundred square leagues. It is fenced in on 
all sides by majestic mountains, the loftiest of 
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the Alps; one chain of which, forty-two 
leagues in length, divides it from Italy, another 
of the same extent, from Switzerland. Be- 
tween them is the valley of the Rhone, the 
longest, perhaps, in^Europe, extending from the 
foot of the Furca to the extremity of the lake 
of Geneva, a line of thirty-six leagues ; and so 
completely is this valley shut in by the moun- 
tiuns, that the narrow passage at St. Maurice is 
the only entry into it that can be effected on 
level ground ; and so narrow is that entry that 
the Valais may literally be said to be shut up 
every night under lock and key, when the gate 
of the bridge is dosed. This valley is crossed 
by twenty small ones, that traverse the two 
chains of mountains, and lose themselves in the 
enormous glaciers which annually encroach 
upon their precincts. Every one of these 
valleys has a distinct character of its own. 
One will exhibit all the features of an Alpine 
valley, cattle, ch&lets, and pastoral occupation ; 
another is covered with thick forests ; another 
displays naked plains, with enormous masses of 
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rock scattered around, and awakening a thou- 
sand conjectures how they came there ; others, 
again, present gorges, precipices, rocks, every 
thing grand and terrible; and perhaps imme- 
diately after, villages, country houses, fields, 
meadows, and orchards arrest the eye, all 
smiling in peace and plenty ; and not unfre- 
quently will one and the same valley exhibit 
the most opposite features; so great is the 
difference that may be made by an angle, or a 
sinuosity of the mountain round which it may 
wind. The climate is as varied as the aspect 
of the country, and the productions are of 
course influenced by the climate. In some 
places the com is ripe in May, in others the 
harvest does not commence till October ; yet, 
so small is the actual space that separates these 
different degrees of fertility, that an active 
traveller may experience in one day's journey 
all the four seasons of the year. Spring on the 
high hills, summer in the lower ones, autumn 
in the plains, and winter, perpetual winter, on 
the summits of the mountains. In these differ- 
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ent stations are to be found the vegetable pro- 
ductions of the most opposite latitudes, and the 
persevering botanist, who begins his labours at 
sun-rise, may return home before sun-set, 
enriched with specimens common to Spitzbergen 
and the Tropics. 

The Bhone rushes through the parent valley^ 
a mighty stream, swelled in its progress by the 
tribute of more than eighty mountain torrents ; 
and exhibiting, in the destination of its water:?, 
the same inequalities and varieties that mark 
the other features of the country. In some 
places bursting its banks in its fury, and over- 
whelming the surrounding country with deso- 
lation; in others, strangely contrasting this 
impetuosity, by stagnating in marshes, as 
destructive to property as to health, and a 
disgrace to the government of the supineness of 
which they remain from year to year a melan- 
choly proof. On its shores, likewise, it sees 
the san^e variety of season, prodjuction and 
character; spring slowly advancing on one hand, 
as summer glows in luxuriance on the other 
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even the inhabitants more courteous and better 
informed on the left bank as we ascend to St. 
Maurice than on the right. In short the 
Valais throughout is a country of inexhaustible 
wonder, variety, and beauty; wherein every 
thing is delightful to the contemplation, ex- 
cepting that large helpless idiot portion of its 
human race, which is at once its misfortune, 
and its reproach. 



Soon after our return from the Valais, we 
had the pleasure of paying an interesting visit 
at the Ch&teau de la Sarra. The hospitality of 
the courteous owner, M. le Baron de G— 

and the accomplishments of Madame de G 

would have made their society desirable any 
where ; but it was certainly more especially so, 
in an abode full of historical remembrances and 
chivalric associations; which gained additional 
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interest from being related to us by M. de 
G— himself, and commented on by him, in 
the true spirit of a mind rich in the lore of 
former times, and justly proud of the achieve- 
ments of a long line of ancestors ; whom some 
of their descendants have traced up to the time 
of Julius Caesar, but who, to a certainty, made, 
an illustrious figure in the annals of their 
country, for more than a thousand years. The 
castle itself, a fine baronial residence, dates its 
construction from the year 1040. It is built 
upon a steep rock, on the road from Lausanne 
to Paris, by Pontarlier, and was formerly sur- 
rounded by a double wall, the innermost of 
which, eleven feet in thickness, still remains. 
It is flanked by two master-towers, founded on 
the solid rock, and constructed of huge masses 
of the same material, rudely put together. The 
tallest of these towers commands all the sur- 
rounding country, from the lake of Geneva to 
that of Neufchatel ; it was considered impreg- 
nable, and the family and vassals used to retire 
to it in time of neceesity ; as when the castle 
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itself was taken, or the surrounding country 
ravaged with fire and sword, under the incurs 
sions of the northern barbarians. Each brought 
with him his provisions, and what he had most 
valuable. They entered , at a high window, 
there being no door in the edifice, by means of 
a ladder, which they drew up after them ; and 
as they took care to keep themselves abundantly 
provided with missiles, they could effectually 
prevent the near approach of the enemy, by 
casting down stones on their heads, from the 
mdchecoulis at the top of the tower, whenever 
they attempted to effect an entrance. 

It was evening when we arrived, and the 
latter part of our drive was shrouded in ob- 
scurity; the scene therefore, that presented 
itself to my eyes the next morning, from the 
windows of my bedroom, added the charm of 
surprise to its own attractions. Woods, wind- 
ing roads, and swelling hills, gradually rising 
to the beautiful well-remembered Jura, formed 
the distance ; the village of Pontpaple, with its 
D 3 
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water-mill and bridge thrown oyer a branch of 
the little river Noyon, filled up the middle 
ground; whilst for the foreground, was the 
peaceful meadow, formerly flooded as a lake for 
the defence of the castle ; the lofty rock over- 
hanging the road, and busy groups of workmen, 
cutting through it, to widen that same road, 
which in other days it was the care of the lords 
of the chateau to keep within as narrow limits 
as possible, to prevent the passage of their 
enemies; and which, from this characteristic^ 
obtiuned for the chllteau its original name of 
La Serrae or the pressed. The sun gilded the 
scene ; the shrill songs of the workmen blended 
with the strokes of their pickaxes ; the gardens 
beneath our high window, in the deep embrasure 
of one of the lofty towers, gave out a thousand 
sweets, every thing breathed cheerfulness and 
peace. 

In our way to the breakfast-room we had to 
traverse the hall, or to give it its more ancient 
appellation, la (jronde salle d\iii (Hence ^ which is 
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fifty feet long, and thirty in width. Its walls 
are covered with family portraits, of which M. 
de G. has more than two hundred, though that 
number is scarcely a moiety of the original 
collection, which of late years has been divided 
among other branches of the family. I was 
never weary of walking up and down this de* 
lightful gallery, and listening to M. de G.'s 
accounts of the personages who graced its walls 
with such a variety of countenances and cos- 
tume as made it quite an interesting chronicle of 
times by- gone. Warriors, knight-templars, 
judges, bishops, councillors, all dianner of civil, 
military, and religious were to be found among 
them. Struck with the expressive features of 
an Abbot, and enquiring into his history, I was 
informed that he had early embraced the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, and, following the 
laudable example of Luther his converter, had 
married an abbess, equally enlightened with 
himself, within the walls of her own convent, 
to the edification of her nuns ; and became, in 
consequence, the father of a numerous and 
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promising tribe of young reformers. Another 
lady, of the Thalestris genu?^ was represented 
in a breastplate of steel, to commemorate her 
valour in having defended, in person, the castle 
during the absence of her Uege lord. At the 
upper end of the hall hung the coat of mail, 
surmounted with the plumed casque of Jacques, 
Lord of La Sarra, and Chamberlain to Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. At the sight of 
it I involuntarily exclaimed — 

" Armour rusting in the halls, 
On the blood of Clifford calls ; 
Bear jme to the shores of France, 
Is the longing of the lance. 



n 



The arms of the family are quartered with 
those of Lord John de Joinville, the companion 
in arms of St Louis, and the well known 
chronicler of his crusades. The crest is the 
head of an old man, with a flowing beard. Now 
in heraldry every thing ought to have a meaning : 
indeed the most rational view that can be taken 
of it is as an epitome of noble actions ; hence 
tiie why and the wherefore of any particular 
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bearings have always been a matter of more 
iatcrest to me than the mere number of quar- 
terings; I shall^ therefore, do myself the 
pleasure of relating the origin of this crest. 
It should seem that at the birth of this ancient 
looking gentleman, his grandfather, Ebald L, 
Lord of La Sarra and Granson, after whom he 
was named, anxious to know the destiny of his 
descendant, called together certain astrologers^ 
or magi^ as they were then termed, in that part 
of the country, and desired them to inform him 
what it would be. They told him that should 
his grandson live, he would be great, powerful, 
and victorious over his enemies. The next 
question on the part of the grandfather was, 
very naturally, would his grandchild live or not. 
The magi to whom he put it, turning to the 
fire which was blazing in the vast chimney, 
in the hall, where their meeting was held, 
caught from it a burning brand, and said he 
would live as long as that piece of wood should 
endure. He then immediately extinguished it^ 
and buried it deep within the wall, in 
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order to secure its safety and preservation. 
The child accordingly grew, and prospered, 
and finally attained to such extreme old age, 
that at last, weary of his long sojourn on earth, 
he ordered the wood to be withdrawn from its 
hold, and throwing it with his own hands into 
the fire, he gazed quietly uiK)n it^ whilst it was 
consuming ; and as the last spark went out he 
calmly expired. The credit of this tradition, 
extremely popular in the canton of Vaud, rests 
upon the authority of Jean d' Ypres, who lived 
in the fourteenth century. He was chronicler 
of the Abbey of St. Bertin, and states that the 
circumstance was related to himself, by a gen- 
tleman of Savoy. This same Ebald, who was 
very properly sumamed le vieux^ accompanied 
St. Louis in his crusade, as his brother Bartho- 
lomew had accompanied Louis VIL In this 
expedition he became much attached to Prince 
Edward, afterwards the illustrious Edward III. 
of England, and he it was who, when the 
Prince was wounded by the sword of an assas- 
sin, applied his lips to the wound, to draw ou^ 
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the poison with which it was imagined the 
steel was imbued. The chronicles of the period 
do not state whether he bethought him at the 
moment of the brand, safely wedged in the 
wall of his donjon ; but, however that might 
be, the Prince was cured, and from that time, 
we are informed, the race of Ebald was held in 
great esteem by the kings of England : inso- 
much that William de Granson, grandson of 
Ebald, and Lord of La Sarra and Granson, 
established himself in England, where he mar- 
ried the only daughter and sole heiress of Lord 
Trevor, of Herefordshire, by whom he had a 
son, Sir Thomas Granson, the first of the 
baronets of that name in England. 

The Chateau of La Sarra has come down ; 
in regular and legitimate succession, from the 
time of Adalbert, its founder, to the present 
Baron, who is the twenty eighth of his line, in 
direct descent. It has, nevertheless, had to 
sustain many a sharp attack, and many a rude 
assault ; as well from rival chieftains, as hostile 
D 5 
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troopS) in the numerous wars between the 
Canton de Vaud, and other parts of Switzer- 
land ; particularly in that of the confederated 
powers of Berne, Soleure^ and Fribourg, 
against Charles the Bold, whose cause Jacques, 
Lord of La Sarra, espoused with great zeal ; 
and the courage with which he defended it, is 
still commemorated in his armour, which ex- 
hibits the marks of a coup de lance^ he received^ 
fighting under the banners of his Sovereign, 
at the celebrated battle of Granson, in 1475. 
Whilst he was absent on this occasion, with all 
his choicest men at arms, the confederate 
powers attacked the ch&teau, and carried it by 
assault ; notwithstanding the vigorous resistance 
of the little garrison left to guard it, twenty of 
whom were killed in the breach. The enemy 
demolished great part of the fortifications, set 
fire to the ch&teau and village, and departed ; 
taking away with them a rich booty, and 
among other articles a copper cauldron, of 
dimensions sufficient to allow a whole ox to be 
cooked in it at once. 
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Bartholomew, the Bucceeding Lord of La 
Sarra, rebuilt the chdteau, and died some years 
after its completion, in 1499, without other heirs 
than his two sisters ; the eldest of whom 
married Michael de le Bruy^re, a gentleman of 
Franche Comt^ ; the second^ Francois de Gin* 
gins, sieur of Cbatelard, and of Divonne* 
Each laid claim to the inheritance. Francois 
de Gingins, instinctiirely feeling, it may be 
presumed, the full force of the maxim that, 
possession is nine^tenths of the law, seized the 
castle, and called on the Canton of Fribourg, 
with which he was confederated, to maintain 
him it. Michael de la Bruy^re appealed in like 
manner, to his allies of Berne; the arbitrating 
powers accordingly presented themselves before 
the ch&teau, with a body of armed men, suffi- 
ciently formidable in number to place their 
decrees, which ever way they might turn, in an 
unanswerable point of view, These decrees, 
by virtue of which, the husband of the elder 
sister was declared the rightful heir to the 
ch&teau, tended to bring about an apparent 
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reconciliation between the brothers-in-law ; and 
the arbitrators withdrew^ after having made, in 
the language of the manuscript chronicles of the 
house, ^^ grande cfiire^ au depens des caves et de 
la basse^couTy des Seigneurs de La SarrcL" This 
war between the brothers was indeed called, 
in the family annals, " the war of capons," 
because it caused more feastings than blood. 
Nevertheless, Frangois de Gingins was not bj 
any means satisfied, as to the decision to which 
he was forced at the moment to yield ; his claim 
indeed rested upon the equitable right of a 
formal testament in his favour^ on the part of 
Bartholomew; he therefore appealed for a re- 
versal of the decree against him, to the Duke 
of Savoy, sovereign of the country, by whom 
he was restored to the possession of the castle 
and barony, which have been accordingly 
transmitted from him to his descendants. 

The feudal wealth and splendour of this noble 
family seem to have shone forth like the setting 
sun, in their greatest brilliancy, just before 
their declension, in the person of Joseph de 
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Ginglns, lord of La Sarra, of Feraey, and 
many other extensive possessions, in the Can- 
tons of Vaud and Berne. He died in 1623, 
having had seventeen children by Bertha his 
wife. At that time La Sarra had twelve vil- 
lages dependent on it, and received annually 
from them 24000 sheaves of com, in tribute ; 
but after his death, the republic of Berne, 
sovereigns of the Pays de Vaud, jealous of the 
power of the great land-holders, made a division 
of his estates, among his four sons, by whom 
they were handed down to their respective de- 
scendants, till the French revolution, in 1780, 
occasioned the chief part of them to pass into 
the possession of strangers. 

M. de G. has the misfortune to be totally 
deaf. Yet in him it seems scarcely a privation, 
for he is gifted with an extraordinary facility of 
perfectly understanding every word that is said, 
solely by observing the movements of the lips 
of those who are conversing with him, even 
though in a foreign language. On this account, 
as he may be said to hear only with his eyes. 
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Madame de G. would never prolong her walks 
in the garden, late in the twilight, being afraid 
it would be dull for M. de Gr., when he could 
no longer see us talk. The same delicate conside- 
ration induced her to relinquish her harp, though 
an accomplished perf brmer, on that instrument, 
because M/de Gr., not being able to share with 
her in the enjoyment of it, might, she feared^ 
be led to regret the infirmity which deprived 
him of so doing. Thrown by necessity, not- 
withstanding the amiable attentions of his wife, 
much upon himself for resources, M. de G. is 
replete with information of every kind, and is 
particularly well acquainted with matters of 
science, natural history, botany, genealogy and 
antiquities. His library is well stocked with 
his favorite topics. One evening we were much 
amused in looking over a small volume, of ancient 
date, the '^ Livre cPAmis of Jean Bodolphe de 
Wettstein, Professor of Greek at the University 
of Basle," one of those books for the contributions 
of friends, which, originating in Germany, have 
since deluged the drawing-room tables of all 
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Europe under the name of albums. Among a 
variety of curious and interesting autographs 
of learned and illustrious men, which its pages 
contained, our eyes were especially attracted by 
the handwriting of Sydney, in the following 
entry : — 

tnitium sanctitatisi upientia. 
Sapientiae perfectio, sanctitas. 

Ut utraque sit fcclix optima 

Spei inne vir Ridolphus Westemius, 

tat animo precatur. 

Aloernone Sxdhet Akglits. 

Basilioe, August! 12, An. 1663. 

M. de Ot* had the pleasure of making a very 
remarkable discovery, lately, underneath a wall- 
ed vault in the chapel, whence some alterations 
were being made, of four stone statues and 
a cenotaph sculptured in has relief. They ap- 
pear to belong to the fourteenth century ; two 
of the statues are female figures ; the other two 
armed knights. Of one of these the cuirass 
is open, exposing to view two toads, *' ugly and 
venomous," in the act of gnawing the flesh of 
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the warrior : the visor is also raised^ and dis- 
covers two more of these reptiles, equally busy 
on his cheeks. Doubtless some legend or incident 
in the life of some individual of the family is 
referred to, in this curious portrayment. It is 
evident that both the figures and the cenotaph 
have been removed from some other place to 
that wherein they were found, probably for 
concealment and safety in a time of danger. 

The country round La Sarra is full of in- 
terest. Our excursions were varied every day, 
and each presented some new attraction. Our 
first drive was to St. Loup ; a small parish of 
La Sarra, so called from one of its rocky 
heights having been chosen by the Saint of that 
name, for his abode, in the beginning of the 
fourth century. He had a brother named 
Bomain, as saintly as himself, and blessed by 
nature with a less rugged disposition. Their 
natural affection and the sincerity of their 
religious views enabled them, however, to ex- 
tract benefit and comfort, even from the oppo- 
site qualities of each other. 
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After having founded several religious insti- 
tutions in the deserts of the Jura, and the 
Voge, by their mutual exertions, in which the 
severity of one judiciously tempered the too- 
yielding gentleness of the other, St. Remain 
died peaceably in his monastry of Condor, 
whither he had retired, to shun the honours his 
reputation drew upon him. His brother St. 
Lioup immediately afterwards betook himself to 
the savage seclusion of this little valley ; where, 
entrenching himself in an inaccessible hollow, 
still seen in the rock, with a mountain stream mur- 
muring below, he, during nine years, practised 
the austerities which he fancied agreed best 
with his moral constitution. By these austeri- 
ties it appears he gained his own canonization, 
and the power of imparting such a portion of 
his virtue to a sulphureous spring which gushes 
out from the rock below his sanctuary, as has 
sufficed to bring down its reputation to the 
present time. There is a boarding house on 
an elevation opposite to the spot, with baths 
annexed to it ; and as it affords good beds, a 
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comfortable table, and kindly attentions for 
three or four francs per diem, it b no wonder 
that the Saint should continue to attract many 
visiters; particularly as there is perhaps no 
country in the world where the inhabitants 
have such a passion for ^^ taking the waters," 
as in Switzerland. Young and old, rich and 
poor, all go, if possible, once a year to some 
chosen source, and there is scarcely a canton 
left ungifted by nature in this respect, to wash 
their cares away, or drink in new pleasures. 
Nay, so essential is this recreation considered 
by the Swiss ladies, and in truth it is almost 
the only one they ever have to anticipate, that 
there are instances of its being expressly stipu- 
lated for in wedding articles ; a well-timed pre- 
caution on the side of the bride elect, if she 
imagined it indispensable to her health, beauty 
or happiness. 

A little way from St. Loup is the Tine de 
Conflans ; a waterfall undescribed in the guide 
books which generally regulate the steps of 
English travellers, but well worthy of being 
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visited. The approach to it is by a wiuding 
path) unsheltered from the sud^ whose rays are 
reflected with still more dazzling heat, from the 
chalky nature of the soiL Young oaks and 
tangled underwood only awaken wishes for the 
shade they cannot give^ but to make amends 
for this deficiency, the Apollo, and other rare 
butterflies flutter about in the rays which the 
panting pedestrian may complain of as being 
too powerful Whilst they sport above, how- 
ever, vipers lurk beneath ; but according to the 
common report in the Canten de Vaud, they 
are not venomous, as heretofore ; the hooded 
adder, in particular, very abundant in the sur* 
rounding plains, watered by the Noyon, enjoys 
the reputation, on the contrary, of being re- 
markably inoffensive, nay .even affectionate ; 
easily tamed, and totally undeserving of the 
aspersions east by poets, fabulists, and natural- 
ists, for ages past, upon its family character. 

After continuing this path some time, we 
came to the Venoge which we crossed by a 
stone bridge, and gradually descending, arrived 
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at the tortuous bed of the Veyron, shut up 
between rocks, and hiding itself in deep and 
echoing caverns. Crossing this river also, we 
at length arrived, by paths, increasing at every 
step in ruggedness and difficulty, at the Tine 
itself. A magnificent spectacle is here afforded, 
in a semi-circle of rocks, from sixty to seventy 
feet in height, excavated into a thousand hol- 
lows, covered with lichens, and mosses of 
divers species, laced with threads of silver, 
trickling from their vaults, crowned on their 
summit with pines, poplars, maples and shrubs, 
differing in foliage and magnitude, and affording 
a delightful variety in form and colour. To 
the north this vast range of rocks shows a 
narrow opening, through which the Venoge 
rushes from its silent bed, with thundering 
impetuosity, and falls headlong into the vast 
basin it hallows out for itself below. Soon 
recovering from its transport of foam and fury, 
it passes gently on, and reflects the heavens in 
its clear waters ; whilst to the west the Veyron 
is seen leaping from fall to fall, ch&fing over 
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the obstacles it meets with, till it finally loses 
both its turbulence and its name in the waters 
of the Venoge, which runs proudly to the 
Leman Lake, with this additional tribute^ 
which it pours into it just above St. Sulpice. 
No description could do justice to the beauty 
of this solitary spot ; the moist freshness of the 
air, the falling of the waters, repeated by in- 
numerable echoes, the varying lights and 
shadows, the rainbow hues and reflections, the 
contrast of the loveliest verdure with sterile 
magnificence. 

It is said that the trout has strength enough 
to surmount this fall, notwithstanding its 
height and the force of the current. It re- 
quires the utmost sketch of belief to give 
credence to so extraordinary a degree of mus- 
cular power in this fish, but the Swiss pay it 
the compliment of believing* that it can not 
only swim against the most rapid rivers, but 
even mount cascades. It is at any rate found 
in the Venoge along with the lotte, the chabot, 
and the cray-fish, and would be much more 
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numerous in the Tine, if it were not for the 
otter, which takes up its abode in the hollows 
of the rocks around, where it subsists entirely 
by fishing, and gives the preference, unfortu- 
nately for them, to the trout and the cray-fish. 
The ancient town of Orbe, on the river of 
this name is as interesting from the romantic 
events connected with it, in the middle ages, 
when it was under the dominion of the duko^ 
of Burgundy, as from the beauty of its situation. 
Three leagues beyond it is the handsome village 
of Val Orbe, near which is the source of the 
Orbe, one of the most beautiful scenes in 
nature. The Grotto of the Fairies, and several 
other admired spots in the neighbourhood, are 
well known to painters. The fairy haunt is 
enlivened, or disturbed once a year, by parties 
who repair thither to fire at a mark. He who 
is skilful enough 'to win it gains the prize of a 
spinning wheel, which he forthwith presents to 
her who in his eyes may be most likely to make 
a good use of it. 

* 

* Another ancient little place, which we found 
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full of subjects for the pencil^ is Bomainiuotier, 
situated in a wild and narrow valley, shaded by 
firs, and watered by the Noyon. At the con- 
vent of Komainmotier, the beautiful and witty 
though unfortunate Margaret of Austria^ 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, was mar- 
ried in 1401, to Philibert, Duke of Savoy. 
She had already been twice betrothed ; the first 
time to the Dauphin of France^ afterwards Louis 
XI., who returned her to her parents ; the second 
to the Infant of Spain. It was upon her being 
overtaken in a violent storm at sea, in going 
out to the latter, that she composed her well 
known epigram ; 



" Cy gist Margot, la gente demoiselle 
Qui eut deux maris, et si mourut pucelle. 



n 



The abbey of Komainmotier was founded by 
St. Romain, and subsequently enjoyed, through 
its dependence on the celebrated abbey of 
Clugny, such powerful privileges and immuni- 
ties as awakened the jealousy of the surrounding 
nobles, who impatiently watched for an oppor- 
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tunity of humbling it. Between the house of La 
Sarra, in particular^and the monks of Komain- 
motier, a hatred sprung up which becaiue 
hereditary ; and in fact the chateau of La Sarra 
itself owed its exbtenceto thedesire of Adalbert, 
lord of Granson, to keep his cowled neighbours 
in check. His descendant, Ebald L, resolved to 
go a step farther, and founded a rival Abbey 
in 1186, ]in the valley of the lac de Joux, 
which subsisted till the reformation ; and 
which, at any rate, conferred the service on 
posterity of making habitable that department, 
one of the most interesting in Switzerland, in 
point of natural curiosities. It was the monks 
of this Abbey who first rendered the district 
fit for the abode of civilized beings, and then 
drew them to it by affording them employment, 
principally in clock-making, for which it is 
famed even to the present time, when it counts 
four thousand inhabitants ; being in the propor- 
tion of eleven hundred to the square league. 
In 1544, Francis de La Sarra sold the whole 
of this now fertile and prosperous valley, to 
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Louis de Savoy, Baron de Vaud^ for one thou- 
sand livres of Lausanne, to pay his debts; 
reserving to himself the right of wood and 
pasturage, without service. In 1607 it was 
sold again to two Norman gentlemen, for two 
thousand batzen, about one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds English : and they again sold it to 
the town of Merges, disgusted with their bar- 
gain, because they failed in their endeavour to 
make it produce the vine. 

The population of this beautiful valley, was 
greatly augmented by the number of protestants 
who, escaping the dreadful massacre of St. 
Bartholomew's day, sought an asylum in its 
peaceful bosom. The men always go to church 
fully armed ; a remnant of former times, when 
they were obliged to hold themselves constantly 
on the alert, against the attacks of the Dukes of 
Burgundy. They cultivate psalmody and church 
music with care, and there is something very 
affecting, and that ought to fill a piqjj^ji^gd 
with gratitude, in strains that can 
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quiUy be lifted to Heaven, uninterrupted by 
the cry of war, or the fear of persecution. 
Happy those who are not betrayed by security 
and prosperity, into negligence and ingratitude 
towards ^^ the Giver of all good gifts I" 

This part of the country is studded with 
chdteaux^ in striking situations ; Champ- VentSj 
in particular, one of the many which claim the 
honor of being erected by Queen Bertha, stands, 
as the name denotes, in a commanding po8ition« 
From its terrace we saw, most superbly, the 
beautiful valley terminated by Yverdun, and 
the lake of Neufchatel, with the Jura, domineer- 
ing over alL Let Clefs is another chateau, 
highly interesting from standing in a narrow 
defile, surrounded with rocks ; and forming the 
key-stone of entrance into Burgundy ; in con- 
sequence of this it was subjecied to continual 
attacks in time of war ; it was indeed as often 
on the offensive, as on the defensive side of the 
question ; and became at length so famous for 
the protection it afforded to robbers, thet ita 
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fortress, and the town belonging to it, were 
finally destroyed by the order of Pope Innocent 
XL, and only the tower was siifiered to remain. 
This tower, solitary and romantic, was bought 
a few years ago, for fifty Louis, by an English 
gentleman, who already possessed a fine re- 
sidence of his own, in the north of England, 
and another which he had purchased in Italy. 
He laid out fifteen hundred'pounds, in repairing 
and ornamenting it, and furnished it with every 
requisite for comfort, not forgetting an exceUent 
library; but after spending a few sunmiers 
there, amusing himself principally with fishing, 
he wearied of it, and it is at this time ready 
for any other purchaser. 

In the valleys of Orbe and the Lac du Joux, 
a stranger is struck by the similarity of names 
among the inhabitants; above one thousand 
bearing that of Bochat, which renders it neces- 
sary for them to have recourse to every imagin- 
able soubriquety some of them, as it may easily be 
believed, ridiculous enough,in order to distinguish 
E 3 
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individuals from each other. There are only 
thirty-one families in the whole valley of the 
Lac du Joux, and a few years ago, every 
family^ with the exception of two, bore this 
same name of Rochat. 

From the ch&teau de La Sarra we went to 
that of Goumoens, about six miles from Orbe, 
belonging to the family of the same name; 
formerly one of the most powerful in the Canton 
of Berne, but now in such a state of decadence, 
that they may say with Francis L Tovt est 
perdu, hormis Thonneur. There never was per- 
haps a greater instance, though there may have 
been thousands as great, of the ingratitude of 
crowned heads, than that exhibited by the 
whole of the house of Bourbon, towards the 
father of Madame de Goumoens, M. Fauche- 
Borel. The family of this ill-used and unfor- 
tunate gentleman, originally noble> had settled 
at Neufch&tel, in consequence of the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. His father was a 
printer and bookseller, and brought him up to 
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the same business; which was at that time 
esteemed, as it ought to be, next in dignity, in 
social life, to the learned professions. Fortunate 
in everything he undertook, happy in all his 
domestic relations, respected by his townsmen^ 
at the head of two important establishments, 
with a capital of five hundred thousand francs, 
dear of ail debts, and* concentrating his ambi- 
tion in a branch of commerce which he adorned 
by his liberality, his outset in life promised him 
the prosperity and honor he deserved. In the 
beginning erf the French Revolution, deeply 
affected with the condition of the emigrants, 
vrho poured into Switzerland, in search of an 
asylum, he threw open his doors to as many as 
his house could contain; fitted up temporary 
places of shelter for hundreds of others ; ex- 
tended to several, pecuniary aid, even beyond 
the bounds of prudence ; and gave means of 
subsistence to a still greater number, by en- 
trusting them with books on commission, and 
employing tkem in various branches of his 
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extenmve trade. All these Berrices were ren- 
dered in the purest spirit of disinterested 
biunanity. Unfortuatelj for him they ob- 
tuned him & degree of celebrity which at- 
tracted the notice of the Royalist party. 
He was sent for by the Prince of Cond^, to 
Mulhdjn, admitted to a private and confidential 
audience, and requested in the most flattering 
terms, to accept the negodalion of an attempt, 
on the part of Louis XVIII., to gain over the 
Republican generals Flchegru and Kellerman. 
On hia return home, he informed his wife of 
this unexpected communication. She instantly, 
with the quickness of perception, intuitive in 
her sex, saw the long perspective of ruinous 
consequences, in which royal confidences almost 
invariably involve those who have the honour 
to be admitted to them. " You are a lost 
man," s^d she, melting into tears as she spoke. 
K. Fauche-Borel found himself in a Btate of 
most cruel perplexity, between his unwillingness 
to mix himself up with public aSairs, in such 
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menacing times, and his real devotedness to the 
cause of royalty and social order: In the latter 
his wife fully sympathised with him, and the 
next day, on considering the unfortunate cox^> 
dition of the royal £unily of France, and the 
reliance the Prince de Condd had appeared 
to place on the fidelity of her husband^ she 
suffered her disinterestedness to prevail orer her 
foreboding fearai ^' Perhaps,^ said she to her 
husband, ^^ it may be the will of Providence to 
make use of you, in the furtherance of a just 
and lawful cause. Go then, and I will take 
care of our children, and watch over our busi- 
ness, in your absence." 

From this time, M. Fauche Borel devoted 
all the prime and most important period of his 
life to 'the cause of the throne of France ; for 
that, he abandoned his country, his business, 
his wife and children; for that, he dispensed 
the whole of his own fortune ; and rendered 
himself responsible for large sums to others, on 
the faith of royal repayment ; for that, he 
perpetually risked his life, passed three years in 
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prison, and had the grief to see the blood of his 
relatives shed on the scaffold. Equally trusted 
by England and Russia, as by the royal family 
of France, he was continually encouraged in 
his dangerous undertakings, by the most flat- 
tering assurances of unlimited confidence 
and personal regard ; assurances which his 
daughter showed me repeated, in many letters 
from the royal families of France, in their own 
hand-writing. At length' the period arrived 
to which he had looked, through twenty-five 
yeare of danger and difficulty, as his reward ; 
the period of the Restoration. He enjoyed^ 
perhaps one day of perfect happiness ; that 
was, in witnessing the entry of Louis XVIII. 
into Paris ; but, would it be believed, that 
from that moment, he became the victim of the 
most heartless ingratitude and neglect. 

Throughout the whole reign of Louis le 
desir€,and the commencement of that of Charles 
X. he waited in a state of the most painful 
suspense and wounded feeling, for the fulfilment 
of some part, at least, of the promises made to 
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him, so repeatedly, by the whole of the royal 
family. One day, the Prince de Conde sent for 
him, and squeezing his hand, put into it a pile, not 
of bank notes> or deeds of gift, but of hi& own let^^ 
ters, written during the years of vicissitude and 
danger in which he had devoted himself to the 
royal cause. " Here, my dear Fauche-Borel," 
said the Prince, " here are your letters ; take 

» 

them; it will be better that they should not incur 
the chance of falling into any other hands than 
your own." It would have been better for that 
imbecile prince, had he, at that time, bestowed 
upon so faithful a servant, some portion of his 
immense wealth, which only served, very 
shortly after, as a temptation to his ungrateful 
mistress, to secure the large share of it he had 
assigned to her, by concerting, as is generally 
believed, with his vakt de cfiambre, a plot to 
hang him in his bed-room, and to endeavour to 
make the act appear to the world one of delibe- 
rate self-destruction. 

At length, destitute of everything ; seeing his 
E 5 
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bdoYed daughter^ his sole remaining child, who 
had been brought up in the expectation of the 
greatest affluence, surrounded by a numerous 
famil7» in comparative poyarty, through his 
own too trusting generosity ; with no other re- 
ward foi; his services than the empty honor of 
haying the iate Duke of Kent and the present 
King of Hanover stand sponsors for two of his 
grandchildren; his creditors pressing him on 
every side ; his recollections of the past embit- 
tered by the keenest mortifications ; his antici- 
pations of the future fraught with the cruellest 
Incertitude ; despair seized this unhappy man, 
and in the same town that had been the scene 
of his early prosperity and happiness, he put 
an end to the existence he had so long dedicated 
to the service of a race that could thus forget 
one of its most tried adherents. After his 
death a subscription was set on foot to erect a 
monument to his memory ; in order to commem- 
orate him as an honest man, ^ a victim to the 
ingratitude of kings.'' But whether it was 
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thought that such a precedent would open the 
way to a class so numerous as to leave scarcely 
room for monuments of any other description^ 
or whether the subscription, being popukr only 
among men who were honest themselves, was 
found inadequate, in amount, to the end pro- 
posed, I know not ; but as yet the only menu* 
ment to his memory that remains, must be 
looked for in his memoirs of himself, a work 
which affords a curious picture of his devoted* 
ness to the cause he had undertaken, and the 
intrigues and cabak with which he had to con- 
tend. It was painful to see an interestiiut 
family in such depression of circumstances. 
On one side, of a long line of noble descent; 
on the other, early prospects of wealth and in- 
dependence ; all the views on each, altered by 
changes of politics, and other circumstances 
attendant on the mutability of fortune. 

These ancient, vast, ch&teaux are ruinous in 
their very extent ; for, once out of repair, it 
requires a fortune to put them again into 
habitable comfort. If'evertheless every thing 
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has Its adyantages; the double galleries and 
loDg suites of empty rooms were admirably 
adapted for the young people to run about in, 
in cold mornings, and keep themselves warm by 
playing at hide and seek ; whilst M. de Gou- 
moens, snug in his little closet, beguiled one 
solitary day after another, by making out an 
immense genealogical tree of his family, almost 
every branch of which was laden with some 
honour or dignity of past times ; he him- 
self, like " the last of the Lairds," having only 
the maps and plans of all their former posses- 
ions remaining to him. 

How changed the fortunes of the house, 
since Pope Leo the tenth passed a fortnight in 
this same ch&teau, and was so well pleased 
with the magnificent hospitality of his recep- 
tion, that he shortly afterwards sent the family 
a Bull, still preserved in their records, pardon- 
ing all their sins, past, present, and to come. 
A Catholic gentleman told the present worthy 
occupant of the chdteau, that this Bull no 
longer applied to them, when they became 
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Protestants. *^ Pardon me," he replied, " that 
was the first occasion on which its efficacy was 
required." 

A little way from Goumoens is the Chftteau 
de Saint Bartholomew, the residence of a sister 
of M. de Goumoens, and esteemed one of the 
finest positions in Switzerland. It stands upon 
a lofty eminence, richly fringed with wood, in 
the midst of a beautiful garden : fertile mea- 
dows and corn-fields, refreshed by sparkling 
streams, extend themselves at its feet. The 
Jura mountains, and the gentler acclivities of 
Burgundy and Franche Comt4, bound the dis- 
tance on one side ; and on the other, the Ber- 
nese Alps, the highest point of St. Bernard, 
and the summit of Mont Blanc, first to reflect 
and latest to retain the splendours of the rising 
and setting sun. 

The villages of Bretigny and St. Bartholomew, 
at the foot of the Chdteau, were fermerly sub- 
ject to it ; at present, they exhibit a pleasing 
picture of harmony between Catholics and 
Protestants. At St Bartholomew all the inhabi- 
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tuts on one aide of the village are of the 
Beformed, on the other of the Boman Church ; 
and the same plaoe of worehip served, till very 
lately, fw both; at present a neat Catholic 
Church is erected at the entrance of the 
village. 

We met two of the priests, one erening, at 
the Chiteau : one of them played an excellent 
game of whist, and the other song and accom- 
panied himself on the piano, in a very superior 
style; and after playing several masterly pieces, 
•nddenly excited us all to laughter, by the 
mirthful fantasies be conjured up ; parodies, 
storms, battles, quarrels and all sorts of musical 
oddiUes. 

We met these same young men the next day 
at the head of a procession, blessing the fields, 
accorcUng to the ancient usage of their Church. 
The custom, in England, of the minister, ac- 
companied by his church-wardens and parish- 
ioners, going round the bounds of his parish, iq 
lU^tioo weeh, and marking them, by reciting 
certain prayers and passages fiom Holy Writ, 
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at stated places, is of the same origin; and is in 
itself so pious, and wholesome a practice, that 
it may be regretted it should ever have fallen 
into disuse. 



We returned to our pretty abode of La Tour 
de Peilz, in the height of the vintage. Out 
curiosity was excited by the idea of beholding 
a spectacle which so continually calls forth 
exclamations of rapture from poets, and senti- 
mental travellers. We were now in the very 
midst of it, and the country certainly presented 
an animated and happy scene, whilst it was in 
operation ; but, after all, the vintage cannot 
compare, in my eyes at least, with the hay or 
com harvest. The plucking of the grapes is 
concealed by the height of the vines, which 
scarcely allows the heads of the people em- 
ployed to be seen in the narrow paths between* 
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The operation of mashing the grapes, which^ 
to spare time and expense, is often done on 
the field, is one of the least agreeable looking 
of rural employments, and the juice in this its 
natural state, has the most disgusting appear- 
ance imaginable. The Swiss, however, do not 
think so, and eagerly imbibe large potations of 
it, as soon as ever it is sufficiently fermented 
for them to give it the name of wine, and 
manifest its inspiring effects in the patriotic 
songs and noisy exclamations they pour forth 
under its influence. Real Swiss drinkers, of 
the lower orders, eat scarcely any thing ; their 
countenances are pale and spiritless, and their 
general appearance testifies the ungenial nature 
of the beverage of which they increase the 
quantity, in order to make up for the badness 
of the quality. They used to remind me of 
Dr. Johnson's distinction, when Boswell, by 
way of proving that the Scottish isles could 
boast of good wine, at an early period, observed 
vauntingly, that it was upon record that many 
persons had died of drunkenness. 
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** No, Sir ; they might die of dropsy, in 
trying to get druttkj but you may depend upon 
it none of them died of drunkenness.^' 

There is no great wonder, however, in these 
poor people being tempted to indulge too freely 
in the product of their vines, which they have 
reared with such labour, and watered with the 
sweat of their brow ; and if I seem to under- 
rate their so much extolled vintage, it is more 
to console my own happy country, for the ab- 
sence of the vine, by the assurance that waving 
o(Hii is a hundred times more beautiful. What 
can be more delightful, more patriarchal, more 
sacred in its associations, than '* fields, white 
unto harvest !'' What so picturesque as groups 
of industrious reapers I Then the tying up the 
com ; then the gleaners, recalling the story of 
Ruth, so touching in its simplicity ; then the 
merry harvest-home 1 There is one attendant, 
however, on the vintage, very striking, and 
that is, the preparations for it, some weeks 
before, in getting ready the enormous casks, 
transporting the old stock to divers markets, 
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and emptying the oellan for the fresh produce. 
The cooper's hammer echoes through the streets, 
the wagons wreak nnder their hmd ; and alto- 
gether there is an anticipation, which, in every 
thing in this mondane sphere, is the most 
oertain part of enjoyment. The grapes 
throughout La Vaud are excellent ; they have 
almost every virtue belonging, to the grape 
character; they are laige, thinnskinned, juicy, 
and finely flavoured ; a little more sweetness is 
ajl they want; but then it must be remem- 
bered they are Swiss. They cost about three- 
pence per pound, when most plentiful ; and 
good housewives then buy them, to store for 
the winter; simply hangingthem up in a dry 
place ; not by the stalk end of the cluster, but 
the opposite; by which means the grapes, 
separating from each other, are not crushed 
together, so as to produce decay. 

When the vintage is over, the country begins 
to look dreary, and winter seems nigh at hand. 
We should have preferred spending even this 
season in the retirement of La Tour de Peilz, 
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to the gaieties of Lansanne, but his professional 
employments called mj husband to the latter 
place, and accordingly we resumed the posses- 
sion of our apartment in the Rue du Bourg. 

The magnificence of the autumnal sunsets, 
behind the Savoy mountains, the glorious hues 
they throw npon the lake, the grandeur of the 
storms, as they came sailing on from th« Yalais, 
or the regions of Mont Blanc, the extensive 
view, of the mountains and the shores, com- 
manded from our windows, consoled as in some 
measure for quitting the immediate shores of 
the lake. We had also, another, great resoiurce 
in the excellent library belonging to the college, 
which is, at all times, liberal in its accomoda- 
tions to strangers, and was to us particularly so, 
through the kindness of the Greek Professor 
and Librarian, who, understanding that I was 
enoigBiged in a biographical work. ^^ The Book 
of the Fathers," kindly allowed me to have 
any number of volumes I might require for 
reference, or research, at my own fire-side. 
Thus armed against long evenings, I saw with 
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much philoBophy, the first fall of the snow 
which was to envelope the opposite mountains 
for the ensuing six months. To the cold I found 
it somewhat more difficult reconcile myself: 
we were told indeed, that it had not been so 
severe for twelve years ; but people whose inte- 
rest depends upon the good report of strangers, 
are sure never to admit of any thing that may 
be construed into an objection, or incovenience, 
except with the qualification of its being some- 
thing of almost unparalleled varity. 
: A gentleman resident at Lausanne assured 
us that the snow seldom lay there^ more 
than three or four days during the winter. 
In the month of May, however, we saw 
sledges in the streets ; and it was quite evident 
that they were not regarded as anything unusual 
so late in the spring. The Swiss themselves 
are, according to the expression of the Scythian, 
" all face," and if it were not for the settled 
cerulean . of many of their noses, it might 
be imagined that the Bise^ which cuts 
es^rvthing else in two, plays harmless over 
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their weatherproof features. Of the intensity 
of this wind^ indeed, no one can form any idea 
who has not experienced its effects. It searches 
the very marrow, and seems to contract every 
pore in the skin. My husband and son set out 
one day, when it was blowing keenly, to walk 
to the Ch&teau de GoumcBns, a distance of 
twelve miles. When they had proceeded about 
half way they were strongly advised to turn 
back; and indeed, at every step they found 
their respiration more laborious; nevertheless 
they continued their efforts, until their feelings 
convinced them that it would be the height of 
imprudence and folly to proceed. They, there- 
forer etraced their steps, and fortunately, finding 
a blazing fire and hot soup at a little auberge, 
on the road side, they soon recovered from their 
exhaustion ; though the effect was so severe on my 
husband, that for some time after the surround- 
ing objects appeared to him of a deep red hue. 
A stout Swiss woman, who was going the 
same way, wept with Texation, because, when 
arrived within a very short distance of her 
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journey's end, ehe found it impossible to con- 
quer the remainder. The same day two young 
men, who had gone out to skate, lost their 
lives ; benumbed with the cold, and bewildered 
in the drifts of snow which this relentless wind 
raised in its fury, though the sky above their 
heads was of pure and cloudless azure. It may 
be imagined how dreadful these winds and 
drifting snows must be in the mountainous 
regions ; but even in its mildest aspect a Swiss 
winter is always a most trying season. The 
houses are so large, with such redundancy of 
galleries [and doors, that they are wretchedly 
cold; and as the shutting of windows is an 
operation very little attended to, even when the 
atmosphere is at freezing point, a journey along 
the staircases or passages is attended with as 
bracing effects as a walk on the shores of the 
lake might be, at the same season. Wood is 
extremely dear; and is an article in which 
strangers are subject to be much imposed upon, 
both in respect to quality and price ; the first 
is the most provoking of the two, for it is worse 
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to be suffocated with smoke, when you are 
shaking with cold, than to pay double its actual 
worth for fuel, that at any rate does its duty in 
dispensing heat. It may easily be conceived 
that the poor suffer severely from the deamess 
of this article ; as indispensable, in point of 
comfort, to an English person, at least, as food : 
the Swiss, however, are so chary in their house- 
keeping that the generality of them deny it to 
their servants, even in the depth of winter ; 
excepting at the moment it is wanted for 
culinary operations ; and the cook thinks herself 
lucky if she secures braise enough from the 
embers to fill her chauffe^pied for the evening. 
The rooms are heated by large stoves of porce- 
lain, against which the ladies and gentlemen 
stand to warm themselves, at full length, in a 
position more comfortable than elegant. The first 
time I saw a young lady leave the circle, and 
retire to the further end of the room, planting 
herself in this manner against the stove which 
was placed there, I could not imagine, not being 
aware of the attraction of the heat, why she 
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thus estranged herself from her guests, and 
remained so long immoveable, with her back 
against what appeared to me, the walL But as 
long as our English gentlemen retain the habit 
of turning their coat-laps to the fire, in order, 
it may be supposed, to guard the ladies' faces 
from any danger of being scorched, by effectu- 
ally shutting them out of the sight of it, I 
must not make any further remark on this 
subject. In some houses these stoves are in- 
serted in the wall, so as to warm two rooms 
at once. They certainly produce a most com- 
fortable effect, giving a general warmth, which 
not even our own cheerful, blazing fires can 
distribute with so much impartiality ; but they 
require a long time to get -thoroughly heated, 
and, if the order for lighting them be a little 
tardily given, one shivers half the day in a cold 
room, and leaves it to go to bed, just as its 
atmosphere is becoming general 

Lausanne is very gay in the winter season ; 
dinners and balls follow each other in rapid 
succession. A single introduction of respecta- 
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bilitj is enough to ensure an indlyidual or a 
faDGoly, admittance in a very short time into 
the whole circle of fashion. The cold, how- 
ever, is a formidable enemy to encounter^ on 
these occasions. I have been astonished to see 
ladies shivering in muslins at Christmas, when^ 
almost in the entrance hall, the atmosphere was 
at freezing point ; the carriages, too, in which 
many of them go to their entertainments, are 
merely open cars, with a leather curtain flap- 
ping round them, which generally blows open 
at every turning, to refresh the parties inside, 
with a breeze, which may waft their imagine^ 
tion to Nova Zembla. At Yevay, a curious 
kind of little vehicle is in use, on these occa- 
sions ; and is even in more request in the winter 
than in the summer ; it is on two wheels, and 
drawn by the hand, like a child's phaeton. It 
generally contains two ancient spinsters, going 
to a tea party, and is called ^* The New He- 
loisa." What would Bousseau have said,*could 
he have foreseen that the name of his heroine 

VOL. n. F 
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would have been thus travestied ? She only 
however, shares the fate of her celebrated pre- 
decessor, the real Heloue, whose name is in the 
same manner given to the Omnibus, that runs 
between Clisson and Nantes, in the immediate 
vicinity of her birth-phice. Another disagree- 
able in going out in the evenings at Lausanne, 
as well as in other towns throughout Switzer- 
land, is that not only are the streets in nearly 
total darkness, but also the court-yardR and 
stair-cases; and as many of the genteelest* 
families live on the second floor, and even the 
third, *' for the sake of the view," as Mr. Tibbs 
says, a visit to them often involves all the un- 
certainties and '^ hair-breadth scapes" of blind 
man's bufi^, without any of its amusement. 
Lanterns, it may be unagined , are Tery useM 
and indeed indispensable articles ; they glim- 
mer about, like ignes fatua^ up and down the 
ascents and descents of the city. One great 
consolation, however, in this obscurity, is, that 
to the honor of the Swiss character, as far as 
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security of either person or purse may be 
concerned, it is as safe to walk in the dark as 
at noonday. In this the whole country forms 
a happy contrast to Italy, where the enjoyment 
of the finest scenes has always the draw-back 
of a sense of personal insecurity. 

I have already said that as a residence we were 
not partial to Lausanne; on account of its 
fatiguing irregularities, the distance it is from 
the lake, and the ceremonials of society which 
are inseparable from a place that assumes the 
character of a metropolis : nevertheless to people 
of fortune, it has no doubt many agriaunu. 
The YiUas in Its vicinity are delightful ; every 
situation has some charming characteristia One 
of the most beautiful among them is the resi- 
dence of M. Haldimand ; a gentleman in the 
possession of a fortune, which even in England 
would be deemed a very ample one, and here 
is princely. Yet it is only on a scale with his 
benevolence, which is as extensive, as it is 
kindly and delicate. He is one of the very few 
p 3 
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to whom it is no pain to owe an obligation ; and 
whikt he is an acquisition to the rich, on account 
of his hospitality, the elegance of his entertain- 
ments and the refinement of his manners, he is a 
blessing to the poor, in every way in which 
benefits can be most judiciously and advanta- 
geously dispensed. 

The very names of these villas are an invita- 
tion to admire them, as Belle-vuej BeUe-fontaine^ 
BeawdieUy Beau^agour^ Beau-sitey Beau-^soUil, 
Les Bergers^ La Rosiere^ Le Desert^ a model, by 
the, bye of rich cultivation ; Mon Repos, now 
the splendid abode of a retired stock-broker, 
formerly rich in remembrances of Haller, Vol- 
taire and Gibbon ; Les Delices, VElysecy with 
innumerable others equally fanciful For my 
part I like this mode of naming places afler 
some agreeable association ; it ii much better 
than our formal repetitions all around London, 
of house, and lodge, and place ; but then if we 
christened our abodes after our own fancies, we 
should be afraid of being laughed at, '* there's 
the rub 1" 
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The amusements of Lausanne are occasionally 
varied by concerts, and by the theatre, which 
is open from time to time as performers present 
themselves. It is not the fashion, however, to 
patronise the latter, though a few hours might 
occasionally be spent there^ with at least as 
much advantage to the intellect as they can be 
in the repetition of the same insipid parties 
every day in the week. We saw some excel- 
lent performers there ourselves, but then to be 
sure we were fortunate enough to find Perlet 
among the ^ar^. His personification of Pauvre 
Jacques was as fine a conception of '^ one whom 
grief hath crazed," as could be imagined. 

The cathedral is a grave Gothic edifice ; the 
lofty vaulted roof is supported by two hundred 
and seventy-two columns, and the height in the 
choir is more than a hundred feet. Many of 
the monuments are interesting, particularly 
that of Otho Duke of Granson, who was slain 
in single combat with Gerard d' Estevayer. 
He is armed at all points^ but with his hands 
cut off; the usual mode of representing those 
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who fell in this kind of ordeal ; defeat being in 
Buch cases looked upon as the judgment of 
Heaven, consequently as tantamount to a con- 
fession of guilt* The tomb of Amadeus V. 
is also here. A little beyond it is an inscrip- 
tion, commemorating the fate of a certain 
bishop of Lausanne, who sallying forth, armed 
cap-a-pie, to take the air, stumbled accidentaUy 
upon his most deadly enemy, when lo ! they 
rushed upon one another, with such fury that 
each unhorsed the other, and the unfortunate 
bishop was taken up lifeless. The inscription 
very impartially exhorts those who may take 
the trouble of decyphering it, to pray that the 
sold of the bishop may not be left in purgatory, 
for his unH5hurchman-like rage, nor that of his 
antagonist for his irreverend attack upon so 
sacred a personage. To these antique remains 
a striking contrast is afforded in the elegant 
monument of white marble, to the memory of 
the first wife of Sir Stratford Canning. There 
is a handsome Catholic church at Lausanne, 
and an English Protestant place of worship. 
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I believe, there is also a Methodist meeting ; 
I know there is a Methodist minister ; he having 
made a permament impression on my memory 
by asking me if it were not very customary in 
Snghtnd, for noblemen to get their footmen 
and other dependents in their household, or- 
dained, in order that they might provide for 
them, by presenting them to such livings as 
might be within their own gift. 

One of the approaches to the cathedral is by 
a curious ascent, or rather a succession of 
^ecents, called La Rue des Escaliers du Marche ; 
a long series of wooden steps, covered over 
head, which try alike the lungs and legs of 
strangers who have to mount them; though 
the inhabitants, of all ages, scale them with the 
activity of goats. The greater part of the most 
interesting objects in Lausanne are to be found 
in the vicinity of the cathedral ; among them 
the principal is the Academy, with its excellent 
library, and the Museum of Natural History, 
rich in Mineralogy and Ornithology. There 
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are also a few pictures, and a large collection 
of drawings, by Ducroz ; a native of Lausanne, 
of whose works his townsmen are very proud. 
He passed thirty-two years of his life at Kome ; 
most of his sketches are, of course, taken from 
that city, and its vicinity. Many, however, 
are from Malta : they are all forcible, and, to a 
certain degree, good : he was fortunate enough 
to acquire both celebrity and money, at a time 
when the Professors of the Fine Arts were 
few, and the public taste was satisfied with any 
thing that just passed the bounds of mediocrity. 
The professors and the clergy live, almost 
exclusively, in this part of the town. We 
had the pleasure of being well acquainted 
with two of the most distinguished, Mr. Cha- 
vannes, and Professeur Le Besche ; the daugh- 
ters of the latter reminded me of what the 
daughters of country gentlemen in the north 
of England used to be, in good-old-fashioned 
times; joining amiable manners and a fair 
share of accomplishments, to a thorough know- 
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ledge of domestic concerns, and the most en- 
gaging hospitality. With them we saw the 
Swiss tea-table to perfection; with its table- 
cloth as white as snow, and its pretty accompa- 
niments of flowers and fruits, and every vari- 
ety of light and elegant refreshments ; to which 
meat pasties, ham, tongue, and other solid re*- 
fections, with a variety of wines are occasion- 
ally added. The Swiss shine in the composi- 
tion of cakes, and creams, and confections of 
every description : indeed some of the cantons, 
Tessin, for instance, furnish pastry cooks to all 
the capitals of Europe ; and at this moment 
one of the most celebrated in London is V^ry, 
a native of Lausanne. 

The name of Chavannes has long borne an 
honorable part in the literature and employ- 
ments of the Canton de Vaud. Mr. Chavan- 
nes is Secretary of the Grand Council, and 
also one of the Curators of the Museum, and is 
thoroughly versed in every department ot 
2(atural History. His daughter Mademoiselle 
r 5 
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Herminie Chavannes, joins to talents of no 
common kind, moral qualifications of the 
highest order. Her pen has been chiefly 
employed upon works of utility in education, 
but she is also well versed in French, German, 
and Italian literature, and many of her compo- 
^1^^ sitions show that she is ftilly capable of writing 
'^ equally well on matters of taste and criticism. 
Her fondness for painting, in which she is a 
proficient, often procured us the pleasure of 
her society; and it was impossible not to 
feel all the better for communion with so ex- 
cellent a heart, and so cultivated a mind, all 
the aquirements of which were based upon the 
soundest principles of religion. To her affecti- 
onate and friendly disposition, we owed many 
important services, as well as many of our 
most agreeable hours. 

One of the disadvantages of residence out of 
our own country is that we form ties of esteem, 
which entail upon us a thousand regrets, when 
the moment of departure arrives, and we can 
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no longer enjoy them^ but in remembrance. 
Another disagreeable in travelling, or at least, 
in narrating our travels, is that where we have 
seen many estimable individuals, and received 
many individual kindnesses, it seems ungraci- 
ous and ungrateful, to make any disparaging 
remark whatsoever, upon the people, or the 
places, with which they may be in any way 
connected. No doubt many a truth, and many 
an original observation has been sacrificed to 
these considerations; yet what can give any 
value to the multiplicity of tours and travels, 
almost daily published, seeing that most of the 
fashionable resorts they describe are, by this 
time, nearly as well known as Bath or York, 
but their containing the actual impressions 
made on the mind of the narrator. It is not 
the description of the same place that tires, but 
its being always described in the same manner. 
It has been observed that the history of any 
life, even of one the most barren in events, or 
humble in point of personal importance, would 
be interesting and instructive, if it should be 
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found to contain a faithful narrative of the 
actions, feelings, and motives of the narrator ; 
but, aks I what is so difficult to meet with, as 
truth ! well might Pilate ask what it was : ac- 
customed to deception in all its shades, from 
our cradles to our graves, from the time when 
we are beginning to speak, to the time when 
we can speak no longer, we unconsciously 
deceive even ourselves ; and fancy we are giving 
candid utterance to our thoughts, when in fact 
we are frequently only saying what we wish 
the world to imagine we think. 

Another great obstacle, with many people, 
to their laying the impartial result of their 
observations before the public, is the affectation 
of describing only the higher classes of society; 
as if their own consequence might be lessened, 
should they appear to have been sufficiently 
intimate with any other to be able to give an 
opinion about them. This is a fault more es- 
pecially belonging to the English ; and one which 
gives their manners that cold, and really vulgar, 
haughtiness, at public places, which renders 
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them equally ridieulouB and disgoBting to other 
nations. In their fear to appear less than they 
are, they are always endeavouring to appear 
more ; and seem to fancy that the Channel once 
crossed, they suddenly become of altogether a 
different class and description from what they 
might have been the day before, in their own 
country. I have seen many persons, who in 
£ngland would never have soared higher than 
to dine with a professional person, or peradven- 
ture with the Lord Mayor, as sl ne plus ultras 
quite angry if, at a place of fashionable resort, 
on the continent, they found any impediment 
to their gaining admittance among princes and 
nobles. Such people talk rarely of their equals, 
and never of their inferiors. As for myself, I 
can say with honest Montaigne, ^* Je donne mon 
avis camme bon^ mcds comme mieri^^ My opinions 
are at any rate the faithful transcripts of my 
impressions, and if ever, through ignorance or 
inadvertence, I express one that may have any- 
thing of injustice in it, I can only say that I 
shall be most happy to recant it, for another 
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more favorable, the moment I may be better 
informed on the subject, whatsoever it may be, 
whether of men, manners, or things, that may 
have called it forth. Could I choose my model 
in this respect, it should be Goldsmith; that 
delightful writer I always ready to admire, but 
not afraid to blame ; blending enough of his 
own feelings with the scene he describes, to ex- 
cite individual sympathy, yet sufficiently general 
to avoid the charge of egotism. The morel see 
of the countries be traversed, the more I recog- 
nize the exquisite truth of his descriptions, and 
the judiciousness of his reflections. Those 
which relate to Switzerland, especially, though 
far from flattering, are quoted even by the Swiss 
themselves, for their fidelity; and well may 
they be faithCul ; wherever he went he travelled 
as one of the people ; he lived with them, and 
like them ; he saw and described them as they 
were. It is not from the windows of carriages 
or fashionable hotels that their lineaments can 
be taken ; it is in their own houses, in their 

c 

own fields, among their accustomed avocations. 
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and where they are not induced by hope of 
gain^ or awed by appearance of superiority, to 
put on any other character than their own. 
To travel in this way is often to disenchant 
the imagination of many beautiful iUusions, and 
to enlighten the mind, at the expense of the 
feelings ; but truth ought to be the first object 
of human information; and the smallest quantity 
of its pure gold^ is far more valuable than all 
the gilding which flattery or prejudice may 
lend to fiction. The great end of travelling, I 
was going to say the only thing that can excuse 
it, ought to be the transplantation to home of 
all that we may see abroad, really deserving of 
imitation ; and to draw from all that is unde- 
sirable or reprehensible, additional arguments 
for that preference of our native country which, 
by every person of good affections and healthy 
intellect, will always be deemed the best^br 
him, because it is his own. The fact is, that 
pictures of foreign scenery and foreign manners, 
are almost invariably exaggerated. '' La verite 
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est tot^aurs la victhne du disir d^annancer des 
ehoies extraordinairefJ* People look with rap- 
ture upon beauties which they have come a 
long way to see ; forgetting that they have 
left objects as beautiful behind in their own 
country, unappreciated, nnvisited. Another 
source of delusion is the tenacity with which 
the human heart clings to the idea of happiness ; 
so fondly do we persist in endeavouring to 
believe in the possibility of its earthly existence, 
that every possible sign and source of it is 
heightened at a distance by the imgination. K we 
cast our eyes on an extensive and beautiful 
prospect, in an instant fancy peoples it with 
forms of bliss; the vessel that glides upon the 
waters is manned, by us, as we gaze upon it, 
with brave and warm-hearted sailors returning, 
after innumerable perils, to the fond welcome 
of venerable parents, or affectionate wives. 
The shepherd in the valley, 

** with all bis tittle flod: atfeed Biound him,'* 
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we ima^e as Innocent and as peaceful as his 
fleecy care ; the ploughman that 

*' whistles o'er the lea,** 

to have a heart as light as the lark that warbles 
above his head; the smoke from the cottage 
chimney^ that blends its spiral column with 
the thin air, tells us of rural cates^ and a table 
thronged with rosy, prattling babes ; and every 
light that twinkles in the distance, as comes 

*' still evening on,** 

awakens a social feeling in our breasts, of hos- 
pitable walls and happy hearths. Did we reverse 
the picture, did we exert equal ingenuity in 
imagining the opposites of all those fancied 
goods, anxiety, lassitude, weariness, poverty, 
sickness, privations, murmurings, discontents, 
how mournful would the very same landscape 
become to us ! How quickly should we retire 
into ourselves, and acknowledge that there is 
no one spot of earth above another, exempt 
from those griefs and trials which we come into 
the world solely to suffer and to combat with^ 
in one form or another. 
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We are apt to imagine that the inhabitants 
of romantio-looking districts must be romantic 
in their chanuster ; nothing is farther from the 
truth. The mountaineers love their mountains^ 
but it is very much as their goats love them ; 
from the habit of climbing them, and because 
they find the means of subsistence on their 
sides : but as for any associations of the sublime 
with them, I do not believe they have any such 
'' stuff in their thoughts." The names they give 
them, in their own immediate neighbourhood, are 
more calculated to convey images of familiar 
life, than of wilder imagery. '* The Grood 
Man," « The Good Man's Wife," '' The Monk," 
" The Old Hand," '' The Little John," are not 
the appellations of poetical imaginations, but of 
social ones, longing to people their solitudes 
with domestic images. The people were amazed 
at Kossiniere, that I did not ennui myself, as 
they expressed it, among them; and when I 
told them I could not be ennuied in so beautiful 
a country, one of them seemed to regard the 
speech as a mere compliment, and replied that 
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there were too many mouDtains^ for it to be a 
beautiful country; adding, (Test un drdle de 
pays pour ceux qui riy sont pas habitues^ This 
remark reminded me of the shepherd of Berne, 
who, being enthusiastically apostrophised by 
a sentimental lady, with ^^ Oh ! what a delightful 
country your Switzerland is !" drily replied, 
^^ Yes, 'tis a famous country for homed 
cattle." 

Neither are there any extraordinary instances 
of benevolent or heroic qualities to be found 
among such people, more thsgi others. The 
boasted hospitality of the mountain districts is 
one in a great measure of necessity ; they have 
only milk to give ; nothing else is looked for 
from them, and this they have in such 
quantity that they cannot miss what a stranger 
may require ; they have therefore no plea for 
refusing what they are known to possess in 
abundance, and for which, moreover, they have 
learned to look sharply enough for payment. 
Butgrantingtheexistenceof this^^ savage virtue," 
as Mary Wolstonecraft terms it, in the inhabitants 
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of the mountains; those of the plains amply 
make up by the total want of it, for any thing 
that might bear the most distant appearance 
of profuseness. I should call Switzerland a 
decidedly inhospitable country ; I have seen 
innumerable instances of its being so, which 
would make a Scotchman blush ; and I instance 
a Scotchman, because the natural character of 
the coimtries is supposed to be alike ; but the 
advantage, from all that I have seen, is greatly 
in favor of the land of cakes, over the land of 
cheese ; as every one who has contrasted the 
kindliness of a Scottish welcome with the cold- 
ness of a Swiss one must allow. '^ Tat hng^ 
temps parcouTU a la rande, le pays de la Sidsse^ 
says Zoschokke, one of their own most esteemed 
writers. ^^ •Ty ai trouve partaut des braves gens, 
mats chaeun pour sai, et Dieu pour tous^ 

To say the truth, the Swiss ought to be very 
grateful to Kousaeau, for he has not confined 
all the colours of his poetry to his St. Preux, 
his Julie, and his Claire; and in looking at 
themselves through lus favouring glass, they 
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have good reason to be flattered with their 
portraits. It is, however^ scarcelj fair to form 
an idea of the indigenous character of any 
people, from such portions of it as are brought 
into close contact with other nations, solely for 
the purpose of gain ; and that too ofakindthe 
most injurious of any to the moral feelings ; 
not the honest gain of fair barter, or that ac- 
quired at the usual chance of profit and loss, 
in the more extensive and ennobling specula- 
tions of commerce, but by a series of petty 
extortions, and cold inflexibilities, which equally 
contract the mind, and harden the heart. The 
proverb says, ^' it requires ten Jews to cheat a 
Swiss, and ten Swiss to cheat a Genevese." 

I do not know exactly what amount of im- 
position practised by the natives upon each 
other, may constitute that degree of fraud, 
which is designated by the homely term of 
cheating; but if even they themselves complain 
of the deamess of their hotels, and the heavy 
charges for every species of travelling convey- 
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ances, it may easily be imagined that Btrangers 
are flayed^ as their own language expressiyely 
terms it, without mercy. 

In such places as Lausanne and Greneva, real 
Swiss manners cannot be said to exist : they 
are gradually corrupted by the inundations of 
French and English, who go to reside there ; 
and who destroy the simplicity of the inhabi- 
tants by baneful examples of dissipation and 
expense, without being able to impart to them 
the courtesy of the one, or the liberality of the 
other. Nor can we look much longer even to 
the mountain districts, for the virtues which 
their insulation has caused them hitherto to 
retain. 

'^ Since we have had roads,'' said an aged 
Fribourgeois, indignant at the innovations of 
modem enterprise, ^' the French and English 
presume to enter even our very ch&lets.^ And 
certainly if the chdlets come to be regarded as 
auberffesj it ought not to surprise us if their 
formerly simple-minded occupants acquire the 
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calculating powers of avbergistes. Nor is 
there any thing in Switzerland of that per- 
fect equality which we are taught to imagine, 
by those who seem to think Republics must 
necessarily be composed of all the models of 
virtues. Voltaire has said of them : 

On ne voit point id la grandeur insultante, 
Portant de V ^paule au ootd, 
Un ruban que la ▼anit^ 
A tissu de sa main brillante ; 

Ni la fortune insolente, 

Repoussant avec fiert^ 

La priere humble et tremblante, 

De la triste pauvret^ 
On ne m^prise point les travaux n^oessaires, 
Les ^tats sont ^gaux, et les hommes sont freres. 

The last line contains the cause and effect of 
all the rest : men are very willing to remain 
brothers, as long as their patrimony is pretty 
much alike, but the moment a handful of gold 
is scattered among them, their professions of 
paternity are forgotten. The general equality 
of fortunes, and the care that all take to keep 
what they have got, prevent any very flagrant 
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display of superiority among the Swiss; bat 
still when the possession of wealth is known, 
its presence is felt ; and though distinctions of 
birth are not acknowledged, yet those of office 
inspire quite as much self-importance in their 
possessors, and servility of deference in those 
who are aspiring to them, as can be seen in 
other countries, where they may be marked by 
more of outward shew. It used to amuse me 
much, at Rossinidre, to hear the ceremony with 
which the government were addressed. At 
every word it was Monsieur le Juge^ who the 
first time we saw him was handling a pitchfork 
very adroitly, with his shirt sleeves tucked up 
to his shoulders, and Monsieur h Capitaine^ 
who looked the image of poverty and famine, 
or Monsieur le Receveur^ Monsieur le Syndic^ 
at every word ; and what was more amusing 
still, was to hear Madame la Juge and Madame 
la Receveur invested with the same honors. 
Perhaps there may be something in this pecu- 
liar to mountainous countries ; for I recollect. 
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some years ago, at a market town in Lanca- 
shire, a group of country people who had come 
to consult the Justice, being disappointed at 
not finding him at home, enquired if the Hoo 
Justice could be spoken with, meaning his 
worship's wife. I was, indeed, astonished to 
find so many distinctions of rank and circum- 
stances, in Switzerland, a country where we 
are apt to imagine all is liberty, equality, and 
simplicity. At Lausanne, for instance, the 
inhabitants have, as I was told, the astonishing 
absurdity of dividing society into thirteen classes. 
I believe the lowermost step in the ladder 
ended with the lady who made and mended 
gowns, declining to sit in the same room with the 
lady who made and mended chemises, as being 
inferior to herself, in works of art. Our own 
servant mentioned to us the affability, as she 
termed it, of the servant of the person with whom 
we lodged, in conversing familiarly with her ; 
^^ because," said she, *' her master is a member 

VOL. n. G 
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of the Grand Council, but you^ to be sure, are 
foreigners, so that is almost the same thing." 

This distinction of Grand Council is not 
always without its inconveniences ; the Marquis 

di S having one day to apologise to us for 

the absence of his cook, as she had gone to hear 
her uncle make a speech in the aforesaid legist 
lative assembly. But I ought, with all due 
cere^iony to have begun at the top of the 
ladder, and not at the bottom. First, then, 
in their own estimation, at least, come the Swiss 
nobility ; shorn, indeed, and to the quick, of 
whatsoever importance or splendors they might 
once have possessed ; the shadow of a shade, 
who, if they kept tlieir own counsel, respecting 
their imaginary claims to superiority, would 
never be suspected of possessing any at all over 
their humbler neighbours. Not that I would 
less willingly acknowledge the claim of respect 
due to names which may have been distinguished 
for centuries by illustrious deeds, and noble offices, 
merely because those claims can no longer be set 
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forth with the dazzling lustre of superior wealth. 
No^ so far from that, as /ar as my own indi- 
vidual sentiments are concerned, I should be 
much oftener inclined to saj — 

^ Let others court tbe ri3ing sun, 
I bow to him whose course is run." 

But there are two classes, one of degraded 
representatives of nobility, and the other of 
spurious pretenders to it, who are equally 
devoid of any rational claim to pre-eminence. 
The first is, those who have sold their hereditary 
estates, on which their titles are founded, to 
gratify the calls of avarice or prodigality ; and 
the second, those who purchase such estates, 
merely to hold them long enough to gratify 
their vanity, and then part with them again ; 
retaining nothing of the noble, but an arrogance 
which contrasts the more forcibly and ludi- 
crously with their former insignificance. But 
so it is ; in the turn of fortune's wheel many 
have been compelled to drop the de before their 
o 3 
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named, and many have been as suddenly tempted 
to assume it, to the amazement of their early 
associates. Next to the Swiss nobility come a 
tribe of French, Russians, Poles, Germans, and 
Italians, of various degrees of heraldic conside- 
ration. Foremost among these may be ranked 
the French, as retaining, in all situations, their 
urbanity, politeness, and true philosophy ; as we 
ourselves almost daily saw exemplified, in the 
Marquis and Marchioness de S , and their 

amiable daughter Madame de L who shared 

and cheered the fallen fortunes of her parents 
with all that devoted feeling of filial tenderness 
which is one of the most beautiful features in 
the French character. The Marchioness de la 

T du P also and her noble-minded son, 

the Viscount de G , who have sustained, 

without a murmur, the loss of property, posts, 
and honours, in the cause of legitimate Royalty, 
a cause more interesting from the chivalric honor 
of its supporters, than from the individual 
merits of those whom they so devotedly uphold. 
After the innumerable tribes we have men- 
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has not vitality enough to preserve it from pntre- 
fiK^tion." We continually hear persons who live in 
country towns in England, affecting to complain 
of the narrownessof their cirde^the wearisomeness 
of always hearing the same names, and seeing the 
same faces ; yet when they expatriate themselves 
into the provinces of France, Switzerland^ or 
Italy, they willingly submit to the confinement 
of a circle not more numerous, and in which 
they have not any of those endearing ties that 
habit, and family connections, and exchange of 
interests might be supposed to form. Fashion- 
able or idle people are the same every where ; 
whether in London, Paris, or any where else : 
the same etiquette, the same formalities, the 
same mis-named amusements, the same insipi- 
dities ; the only difference is, that when out of 
their own country, they come considerably 
nearer the class of animals with cold blood and 
small hearts, than when in it ; and wherever 
absentees of many years standing are to be 
found, I cannot but recal the observation of an 
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amiable writer lately deceaaed, ^' I have travel- 
led some little in my day, and I never yet saw 
the place over seas where I could say, ' here 
I will live and die I My steps have been 
arrested by beautiful spots, by savage spots — 
by great and luxurious cities; a week, a month, 
I could spend in many — a year in some, and 
spend it happily; but not life — not all my 
days. This may be prejudice, I believe it is ; 
bat it is the only prejudice I have no wish to 
part with. I know of no pleasure that will 
compare with going abroad, excepting one — 
returning home. I pity English colonists, 
wherever I find them ; whether at Tours, or 
Paris, or Lausanne, or Brussels, or Nice, or 
Florence. They all talk of the delightful cli- 
mate, and delicious wines, and cheap living, 
and excellent society ; and yet, I believe there 
may be but two, or one among them all, whose 
words come from the heart — but two, or one 
among them all, who if they dared to appear 
poor, would not turn their backs upon the 
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climate, and winee, and society of foreign lands, 
and seek the shores of England. Travelling is 
a charming recreation, but, after all, England 
to an Englishman, is the only country to live 
in. 

The next circle of society in Lausanne is, 
perhaps its smallest : for it consists of the clergy, 
the Professors, and those connected with the 
College : then come the higher orders of bank- 
ers, merchants, &c. then the great shopkeepers, 
then the little ones ; and then, I suppose, the 
seven or eight other orders, terminating in 
some unheard of Pariahs. They all seem 
however, to keep in their respective parties, to 
know very little of, and care very little for 
any other, than their own ; but what is still 
more inconceivably absurd, is that even small 
villages are of ten divided proportionately 
into four or five little circles, in the same spirit 
of distinction or imitation. 

The manners of the Swiss middle classes are 
destitute of refinement, and have not any thing 
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of warmth to make up for its absence. The 
men and women seek their conversation and 
amusements separately, and there is a remark- 
able spirit of cotereism among the ladies, 
which degenerates at last into gossip and 
selfishness. Thej keep in small separate parties, 
the members of which have the privilege 
of introducing gentlemen, but not ladies. 
They meet two or three times a week, sit 
round a large table to take their tea, as was the 
good old-fashioned custom in England, half a 
century ago, and afterwards work, or play at 
whist. The sociability and unexpensiveness 
of these meetings are to be admired ; but the 
exclusiveness of them contracts the affections, 
and gives an air of indifference to the manners, 
equally unpolite and repulsive. At my first 
introduction into the society of Swiss ladies, 
I always felt as if I was one de trop, I could 
compare it to nothing more agreeable than being 
in a party of whispering school girls, suddenly 
imbued with the affected reserve and imaginary 
o 5 
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importance of young married women. I com- 
plained of it to Madame de S " I found 

it exactly the same,'' said she, ^^ even mere girls 
seemed to make it a sort of favour to speak to 
me, notwithstanding my years, because I had not 
bad the happiness of being bom in Switzerland, 
rather than in France ; and thus of standing a 
chance of being initated into one of their 
coteries." 

At Geneva this spirit is carried still further; 
all the ladies of the same standing in age and 
rank, are classed from their infancy, into dif- 
ferent parties, according to the year of their 
birth ; and associate solely and entirely with 
each other, till marriage relieves them from 
this intolerable uniformity, or *^ till death do 
them part f and we may easily imagine how 
forlorn the unfortunate lady must find herself 
who, '' withering on the virgin thorn," after 
all the companions of her infancy and 
youth are disposed of, either at the altar or 
in the grave, is left alone, in what was 
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once her circle, now diminished to a point. 
From their earliest years, almost as soon as 
they can walk, these societies b^in to be 
formed by the parents for their children ; other 
children of the same age are invited to come 
and play with them ; their infant partialities 
are cemented with cakes and sugar plums ; as 
they grow older they form little parties into 
the country, at the houses of the parents, in 
rotation ; and thus the habit of being together 
grows with their growth, and strengthens with 
their strength, till the Sodetes du dimanche^ 
as they are called, become like so many clubs 
of Freemasonry, full of secrets about nothing ; 
each member carefully guarding the one great 
secret, of being heartily tired of her companions. 
^^ We have three sorts of friends in our socie- 
ties,'' said a lady, who was too ingenuous to be 
able to hide the truth, *^ the first we like very 
weU, the second very little, and the third we 
cannot endure." 

The separation of the sexes is always bad for 
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)K>th. The Genevese gentlemen find their 
wives more useful as housekeepers, than inte- 
resting as companions ; and their admiration of 
their towns-women seldom rises beyond the 
acknowledgment, which includes so little tri- 
bute to the loyes and graces, that they are very 
good sort of women. The Sodkes du dimancke 
are blamed for much of the formality which 
renders the Genevese ladies less interesting 
than they would otherwise be« *' JElles se res-- 
semblent presqite tautes; sont toujours bteUj et 
jamais rmeux^ is the remark of a witty ob- 
server concerning them. ^^ The custom has a 
very bad effect," said one of the cleverest men 
in Geneva, '^upon the minds of our ladies: 
they are shut up in too narrow a circle. They 
do not begin to develope themselves, morally 
speaking, till they are about forty ; they ap- 
proach towards the amiable, at sixty, and die 
of old age, just when they would have been 
absolutely delightfuL" It would, however, be 
very imgrateful in the Genevese, or any of the 
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Swiss to say anything seriously unhandsome of 
the women, who have the merit of being frugal, 
industrious, domestic, and so obedient that 
U nous f out obeir is as naturally in their mouths, as 
il faut V0U8 soumettre in those of their husbands. 
The inferiority of the female sex in the estima- 
tion of their lords and masters, is indeed evident 
in their common parlance, for when a Swiss 
talks of his children, he always means his sons ; 
his daughters are never mentioned, excepting 
separately as '* *rai trots enfantSy et deux filles^ 
It may easily be imagined that under such 
views, and where, even in an evening party, the 
men often sit by themselves in one room, and 
the women by themselves in another, the conver- 
sation of neither is improved by the separation ; 
*' of one the talk is of bullocks," of the other, of 
washing days. It must be remembered that I am 
now speaking only of the middle classes; not that 
those somewhat above them are characterised 
by anything particularly mental. Rousseau 
accuses the ladies of Lausanne of speaking int 
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epigrams; this is a calnmny ; I never heard 
an epigram or witticism of any description^ 
masculine or feminine, all the time I was there. 
The days are gone by when a Voltaire, a 
Gribbon^ and a De Stael gave celebrity to its 
sodety. ^^ JTai besoin eP un tambeau cugriahh^ 
says Voltaire ; speaking of the wish he had 
entertained for twenty years, of taking up his 
residence in the neighbourhood of Lausanne, 
^^ il faut numrir entre les bras d* Stres pensants.^ 
The number of tkhMng beings does not appear 
so predominant there in the present day, as to 
induce wits of the first water to come merely to 
have the pleasure of dying among them. ^* The 
upper classes," said one of their principal book- 
sellers, ^^ read very little, the middle ones not 
at all. At Geneva," he added, '^ as soon as a boy 
of the lower class has saved up fifteen sous^ he 
buys a stereotyped volume; here he runs to get 
a pipe, in order that he may look like a man." 
This is true enough. I have seen many boys 
of ten years old regular smokers, with the 
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comers of their mouths turned down in con- 
sequence, like their grandfathers. 

In 1684 the government of the Pays de Vaud 
forbade the use of tobacco, as costly and un- 
wholesome, appointed commissioners to make 
a rigorous search for it throughout the towns, 
ordered all that might be found to be burnt in 
the public market places, and convened a special 
tribunal, to cause all smokers taken in the fact 
to be punished with the utmost rigour of the 
law. What would they have said in the present 
day, when this foolish and expensive habit is so 
universaL A young Frenchman of very moder- 
ate fortune, acknowledged in my hearing, that he 
spent eighty francs a month in cigars, and it is 
not the least part of the evil, that the money 
thus expended, going out in small sums at a 
time, tlie total amount is seldom suspected, and 
still more rarely ascertained. To how much 
more advantage might it be laid out! to say 
nothing of the proportionate loss of time which 
the idle, vapourish habit occasions. 
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The young men of the higher classes, who 
have too much pride, or too little money to 
seek more solid employment, in lieu of their 
empty sounding titles, spend most of their time 
at the cccffeSy to the detriment of at least one 
half of their small incomes, averaging jterhaps, 
among the elite^ sixty pounds per annum, with 
a horse, kept gratis by their fathers. It is 
needless to say that these young men are per- 
force vowed to celibacy, as surely as were ever 
the knights of St. John of Jerusalem. The 
young ladies flirt with them, on a forlorn hope, 
as long as any of their bloom remains, and then 
despairingly resign themselves to singleness and 
Calvinism. 

The proneness to party spirit engendered by 
clubs, coteries, and other civil, or rather uncivil 
classifications, is increased of late by the num- 
ber of religious sects which gain ground in 
Switzerland. Methodism, in particular, origi- 
nally introduced into Geneva by a few rich 
English, is on the increase there, though per- 
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and disparages that which joins upon it '^ Lu 
PrateHantes^ says Walsh, for I would wish to 
strengthen any unfavorable opinions I may have 
to express, by those of others whose opportuni- 
ties of observation may have been more ex- 
tended, ^^ haUsefUles CathoIiqueSf Us cantons offrir 
eolesj envient Us eantahs manufacturiers, et la 
Stiisse cammerciak mqmse la Suisse pastorale* H 
y a aufondde tous cesjugemens une ffrandeiffno- 
ranee etuneintoteraneef soit politique^ soitreUffieuse^ 
qui est encore plus grandeJ" This is all very true; 
nay, so far do some of the cantons carry their con- 
tradiction to each other, that the magistrates of 
Lausanne, having lately licensed theatrical per- 
formances on Simdays, a proceeding which, 
considered either in a worldly or reli^ous 
point of view, is exceedingly open to censure, 
in a Protestant coimtry, are accused, by the 
Bernese, of having done so, merely because, in 
Berne, it is not permitted ; and, it is to be 
hoped, never will be ; though no one can desire 
to see the times recalled when a general fSast 
was instituted in that canton, to do away with 
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the sin of having permitted the representation 
of Voltaire's " Nanine," even on a week day. 
The Lausannais pretend that they have per- 
mitted this infringement on their former whole- 
some observance of the Sabbath, in the hope 
that the theatre may divert the people 
from their public houses; but they must 
be sanguine indeed, in their theories, if 
they think a Switzer would be drawn away 
from his bottle by anything of an intellectual 
nature ; and of the two, under modem manage- 
ment of theatricals, the remedy thus adminis- 
tered may be considered worse than the disease. 
The fact is that the Vaudois are fast 
losing their best moral qualities. They learn 
from the French to pursue their customary 
avocations on the Sabbath. In a late session 
of their Grand Council it was moved that 
working on the Sabbath should be authorised 
by the law. The advocates for this disgraceful 
proposition tried to sanction it by the pretended 
example of England; but, in this, I am happy 
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to say, they failed, and it was shown that the 
only effect producible by the endeavour to do 
away with the blessed institution of the Sabbath, 
as a day of rest, would be to lower the rate of 
wages the other six day s. Itisaproof of singular 
perversity that those who thus, by their pre- 
tended necessity of industry on Sundays, fly in 
the face of the commands of their Maker, and 
of one of the most beneficial institutions to 
society that Divine benevolence or human 
wisdom could frame, uniformly spend the suc- 
ceeding day in idleness and debauchery; as 
their own cant term of Saint Monday too fully 
expresses. Many of the regulations brought 
forwwd lately in England, by the rich, for 
what they term the " better observance of the 
Sabbath," bear so exclusively, so oppressively, 
nay so cruelly, upon the scanty enjoyment and 
hard-earned relaxation of the poor, that it is only 
charitable to suppose them to have been proposed 
by persons utterly ignorant of the privations of 
the humbler classes ; but if these zealous ad- 
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belong to the Commune. This fact was nar- 
rated in the papers, on acoount of the judicial 
proceedings connected with it^ but no com- 
mentary whatever was made upon Its inhu- 
manity. 

The great tie that holds the Swiss cantons 
together is the neutrality they observe with 
respect to other nations; and the common 
cause they make of any attack upon themselves. 

Attached alike to liberty and to arms, the 
slightest appearance of infringement upon 
their freedom throws them simultaneously into 
a posture of defence. Nature certainly meant 
them only for two classes, soldiers or shepherds. 
The young men are embodied every year, 
throughout the months of May and June, to 
be trained to military service. Their pay is 
seven batzen and a half, (one shilling and ten- 
pence) every five days ; with rations of bread 
and soup, inferior in quality, and not very 
abundant in quantity. Some of them com 
plain of this forced embodying, as a grievance. 
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because it takes place in the busiest season of 
their out-door labours^ and is of no use ; for, as 
they remark they have now never any battles to 
fight; but most of them are well enough 
pleased with even the preparation and show of 
any thing connected with the belligerent 
system. Shooting at a mark is the favorite 
recreation of the people ; not a town, or village 
but what has its society for this exercise ; and 
prizes are given by the authorities, and 
frequently by private individuals, to the most 
skilfuL They are, indeed, fully persuaded of 
the exceeding value of the rifle, as being to 
them, of all weapons, the best adapted for 
warfare, whenever they come to be attacked in 
their native fortresses and mountain holds. 
The best of these arms are fashioned at Berne 
and Zurich ; they are of admirable accuracy, 
and cost from ten to twelve louis each. 

Every two year? a general meeting takes 
place, at some one of the principal cities, for 
all the Cantons to make trial of their respective 
ability, in this important branch of welfare. 
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We were fortunate enough to be at Lausanne, 
when the point of union was fixed upon for 
that phice. It certainly was a most animating 
and interesting scene. Immense booths and 
galleries of wood, each capable of containing 
three or four hundred persons, were erected on 
a rising spot of ground, commsmding a mag- 
nificent view of the surrounding country. It 
was most appropriately named Beau-lieu, and 
seemed expressly formed for a gri^at and in- 
spirating national festivity. The approach to 
it was through avenues of trees, linked to 
each other, for the occasion, by garlands of 
flowers, surmounted with the armorial bearings 
of the different cantons. It was an interesting 
moment too, just when France had threatened 
the Swiss with her wrath, on account of their 
secret societies and political clubs ; which she 
in return, was accused, by them, of secretly 
fomenting, through her own emissaries, and 
gaining intelligence of them by her own ac- 
credited spies. This gave a reality to the 
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warlike spectacle, which made it much more 
piqiiantcTheFederalhAtedthreedAjs; such days 
too I such lovely days I not a drop of rain fell 
the whole time I All the beauty of a short 
Swiss summer seemed condensed into them^ 
expressly for the occasion. 

For seyeraL days before, the town was all 
bustle and animation, with the deputations of 
the different cantons pouring in ; each marching 
under their own banner, with music and patriotic 
airs. Bale, alone, on account of political dif- 
ferences, declined sending a deputation ; but to 
set against this affront, Zurich came in splen- 
didly ; with a great tall William Tell, in a 
helmet plumed with pink feathers; and his 
little boy, covered with feathers also, at his 
side ; with an apple stuck on the point of an 
arrow, in his hand. No sooner were any of 
the troops heard at a distance, than parties 
went forth to meet them ; cordially were they 
greeted by these, their brothers in arms, and 
conducted by them to the scene of action, where 

VOL. II. H ^ 
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the prizesy muskets, pistols, watches, cups, 
spoons and other articles of silver, glittered in 
pyramidal form, under a triumphal arch, deco- 
rated with the flags which were received from 
the different deputations, as they arrived on 
the ground, where they were greeted with a 
salute from the cannon. Then the cup of 
fellowship was passed round, from hand to hand 
to the new comers, followed by the paternal em- 
brace, whilst the air was rent with acclamations 
of welcome. The deputation from Neufchfitel 
was received with enthusiasm marked even above 
that shown the rest ; as on account of their pecu- 
liar situation, betwixt Prussia and France, they 
ran the risk of incurring no small inconvenience at 
that time, by the open manifestation they had 
the honesty to make, of their political feelings, 
by this attendance. It was an afiecting spec- 
tacle, as well as an animated one. It was 
calculated that a hundred thousand persons 
came into Lausanne on the occasion. Of these 
the greater part dined every day in the (pen 
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air ; the music, the waving of the banners, the 
greetings of friends and relatives, the cordial 
feelings of regard, with which even strangers 
exchanged their salutations under the bond of 
federal union ; the patriotic speeches, the sim* 
ultaneous bursts of applause, the variety of 
languages and dialects, costumes, and coun- 
tenances, altogether rendered the scene equally 
interesting to curiosity and benevolence. 

On the •Sunday all the deputations joined to- 
gether marched in solemn procession round the 
town with military music, and in the evening 
each departed to their respective homes with 
their bands pkying the most inspiriting airs, 
and the victors triumphantly waving in the 
air, from time to time, the prizes their skill had 
obtained. 

Another admirable trait of essential union 
among the Swiss, is the willing and ready 
charity with which they minister to each other's 
needs, in times of calamity. Is a hamlet consumr 
ed by fire ; a district ravaged by the overffowing 
H 3 
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of a torrent, or desolated by the fall of a rock, or a 
moantain ; the harvests or the vintage destroyed 
by the fury of a sudden storm ; no sooner is the 
misfortune made known, than their real bro- 
therly love manifests itself in gifts of money, 
food, clothing, all that the sufferers may be 
most in need of, from various and often distant 
cantons; and this with a liberality that well 
illustrates the truth of a remark, which all who 
have studied mankind must have made, that it 
is always the habitually frugal who are capable 
of the most generous actions. They are in 
fact, in the daily practide of that denial of self 
which is the first step in the scale of benevo* 
lence, towards the consideration of others. In 
cases of fire, the promptitude with which the 
inhabitants of the surrounding villages or towns 
come to the scene of danger, is admirable. One 
day I suddenly heard a loud and most singular 
cry, repeated several times, in a monotonous 
tone, such as I could fancy a Mussulman pro- 
claiming the hour of prayer in, from the top of a 
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minareL I ran to the window that commanded 
a view of the city, and saw the flames bursting 
forth from the old street of the wooden stair- 
cases, and heard again the mournful voice, 
crying from the terrace of the cathedral, ** au 
feu^ dans la rue EseaUers du MarcheJ* The 
great Cathedral bell, 

** Swinging riow with sullen roar,** 

confirmed the appalling intelligence ; the people 
were in an instant all on the alert, and in an 
incredibly short time engines arrived from 
PuUy and Lutri, dragged by men, up hill all 
the way. Happily the fire was got under 
without much damage ; though it had broken 
out in a part of the city where such a quantity 
of wood enters into the construction of the 
houses, many of them yery ancient, that had 
not the wind which was blowing briskly at the 
time of its commencement, providentially sub- 
sided, the destruction might have been very 
extensive. 
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One other pecnliarlj favorable characteristic 
in the Swiss is that thej have none of those 
cruel and brutal pastimes, which are, I am 
ashamed to sa^, the favourite amusements of the 
English; bull-biuting, cock-fighting, combats 
between animals of different species^ or pre- 
meditated boxing-matches among each other^ 
are utterly unknown to them. Their recrea- 
tions are of a more generous and equally manly 
nature ; shooting at the mark, wrestling, and 
other athletic games, afford them interest enough 
without the diabolical stimulus of cruelty, and 
witnessing the sufferings of the weak opposed 
to the strong. In their games also they shew 
a generous feeling; the vanquished is as far 
from nourishing ill-will against the victor, as 
the victor is from exulting over the vanquished. 
It has long been the mistaken theory of English 
politicians that the brutal sports they en- 
courage among the people, serve to keep 
alive in them the courage and strength for 
which they are distinguished over other nations ; 
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but the testimony of ages will show that in 
proportion as a people become cruel they be- 
come cowardly, and the Swiss, on the contrary, 
whatever other faults they may be charged 
with, are models of unshaken courage, and 
devoted fidelity. 

The ravages of war in the time of the French 
Kepublic, and the merciless barbarities of the 
enemy threw hundreds, nay, thousands of un- 
fortunate orphan children upon the charity of 
such families as might still retain the means of 
affording them shelter. These children were 
divided amons^ the different communes of the 
respective cantons to which they belonged, 
according to the ability of each to maintain 
them. Other cantons also took their share of 
them, and they were treated with as much 
kindness at a distance, as in the immediate 
vicinity of the places that had been their homes. 
It was on an occasion of this kind, after the 
dreadful battle of Stanz, chief town in the 
canton of Unterwald, in 1798, that the excellent 
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Pestalozzi commenced his system of educatloD, 
upon eighty orphans whom he had taken under 
his parental superintendence. An instance of 
this kind of benevolence, which would be 
remarkable indeed if told of a rich man, instead 
of a poor one, came under our own observation^ 
in a carpenter, who occasionally worked for us. 
I had frequently seen him surrounded by a 
number of children, and one day when he was 
in the midst of them at the Tir Federal giving 
them a little treat; I congratulated him on 
their healthy appearance. ^^ Yes," he replied, 
" they are all very well, thank God! These Jive 
are my nephews and nieces, but they have 
neither father nor mother, so they are all the 
same to us as our own." Yet this worthy man 
and his wife had to work hard at three or four 
different callings, to eke out a living. 

I should certainly deem the Swiss a happy 
people, taking them in the aggregate, and a 
moral people. They are happy because they 
are industrious, and property is so divided and 
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subdivided among them as to give somewhat of 
independence and hope to aknost every one: 
on a very small scale, to most, it must be acknow- 
lodged, but still, when a man has a single 
perch of land of his own, whereon to place his 
foot, he will willingly labour from sunrise to 
sunset, to make that perch in time a rood, aiid, 
the rood an acre* They are moral because 
they are, generally speaking, under the salutary 
restraints of religious feeling ; moreover, they 
have very little imagination, and are always 
occupied ; they are fond of wine and fond of 
money ; but grave offences against moral order, 
are very rare, and are always visited, when 
they do occur, with the severest condemnation. 
Proofs of which may be seen extended from 
generation to generation in the unfortunate 
class consisting of three or four hundred fami- 
lies called " Heimachlosen," or " the Home- 
less," the descendants of those who have for- 
feited their civil rights, in their respective Can- 
tons, by crimes and misdemeanours, among 
H 5 
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which, change of religion and illegal marriages 
are reckoned, or of foreigners who have settled 
in the country without paying for their citizen* 
ship. These outcasts have no claim upon pub- 
lic charity, and excite no compassion. They 
wander about from one place to another as 
Tagrants, and mendicants under the guise of 
pedlars and other small traffickers, and violat- 
ing the laws at every opportunity, as is gene- 
rally the case with those who are deprived of 
their protection. Of late years, however, the 
state of these forlorn people have been taken 
into consideration by the Federal Diet, and 
several of the more himiane part of the com- 
munity have made the proposition that they 
shall be divided among the different Cantons, 
and restored to society, 

Switzerland is one of the dearest countries 
in Europe to travel in : you must always have, 
as Walsh observes, '' one hand up to your hat, 
and the other in your pocket." Neither is it by 
any means a cheap country, as is generally 
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imagined^ to live in : house-rent is high in all 
the situations that the English prefer; provi- 
sions are not so moderate in price, taking the 
relative value of money into consideration, as 
in the extreme counties of England; and, 
indeed, I am certain that either an individual 
or a family may live for less money not only 
in Yorkshire or Devonshire, but also in Essex, 
and other counties near the Metropolis, on the 
same scale of comfort, than in any part of 
Switzerland. One of the cheapest Pensions 
we heard of was at Chiiteau d'Oex, where 
parties were boarded and lodged for fifteen 
batzen^ or two francs, five sous per diem ; yet 
this is thirty-two pounds per annum, whereas 
I have known gentlewomen of reduced means 
board comfortably in one of the prettiest villa- 
ges near London for twenty-five pounds per 
annum ; and pretty cottages of six or eight 
rooms, with garden and out-door offices, may 
continually be met with by those who look for 
them, for from ten to twenty pounds per 
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annum, in »tuation6 replete with beauty, and 
convenient proximity to towns— very different 
from the dreary and inferior spots which 
English people, seeking cheapness, frequently 
put themselves into on the continent. 

The way, however, to live as cheaply as 
possible, that is to say, exactly like the 
natives, is either to purchase, or take a long 
lease of a piece of land, with a good house upon 
it Bargains in this way are not difficult to be 
met with, and once domiciled, the occupant 
may then find himself surrounded with many 
enjoyments at a reasonable rate. The stipends 
for public salaries are on a very moderate scale 
throughout Switzerland. At Omy, near La 
Sarra, a schoolmaster was advertised for, who 
was also to do the duty of parish clerk, at the 
salary of three hundred and sixty francs per 
annum, with a douceur of forty francs more, if 
his conduct gave satisfaction, and an additional 
ten francs, if he would undertake to wind up 
the clock ; thus making in the aggregate an 
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income of £16 Bs. 4td. And this is the utmost 
ever given ; the Cantons de Vaud, Zurich, and 
Argovia being those in which the liberal pro- 
fessions are considered to be best rewarded 

With so little to get at home, the 
Swiss very naturally look to emigration for 
the means of independence. The Canton 
de Vaud supplies all Europe with French 
Protestant Pastors, preceptors, governesses, 
ladies' maids, and valets de chambre; as the 
Grisons do with pastry-cooks, and confection- 
ers. Sometimes from one small village, twenty 
of the inhabitants at a time will be in service 
at Paris. At St. Gervais, in Savoy, eight 
hundred of the inhabitants were away at one 
time, and all of them in Paris. When they 
return they are called the Parisians, all the 
rest of their lives, by way of honorary distinc- 
tion. These poor people are sometimes con- 
veyed to the French capital, in a sort of 
omnibus, by way of contract, at twenty-five 
francs per head ; but they oftener perform the 
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whole of the joomej on foot, trusting to 
charity for their means of subsistence on the 
road* Happy they who can retrace it, some 
twenty-fiye years after, with sufficient savings 
from their labour and privations, to purchase a 
small piece of one of their native mountains, 
and build a cabin on 

*' The height that lifts them to the stonn,** 

wherein to spend the remainder of their days. 



It was delightful to us, after the long winter, 
to see peeps of brown, through the snow of 
the Savoy mountains, which had for so many 
months presented to our eyes one cold unbroken 
sheet of white ; to the brown rock succeeded 
patches of green, and at length we could 
discern the torrents above Evian, escaped from 
their icy chains, dashing down the sides of the 
mountains, and rushing to mingle themselves 
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with the waters of the lake. It was the signal 
for liberty and fresh excursions. Away went 
llie books and the easels, and in their place 
knapsacks^ strong shoes and sketch-books were 
brought into requisition, for we were deter- 
mined on a pedestrian tour from Lausanne to 
Geneva^ and thence to Bale. 

The morning we had fixed upon for setting out 
was gloomy and drizzling ; nevertheless, consoling 
ourselves with the Swiss proverb, ** La pluie du 
matin ne doit pas Spouvanter le pelerin^'* we took 
courage to proceed on our way, and were re- 
warded for our resolution by the gradual dis- 
persion of the mist ; insomuch that, by the time 
we reached Merges, two leagues from Lausanne, 
everything looked bright and cheerful, and in 
unison with our own feelings. To make it 
better, too, we heard the cuckoo, for the first 
time since we left England. I was so delighted ! 
I felt at home in an instant, and thus I apos- 
trophised : — 
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THE CUCKOO IN SWITZERLAND. 

** Cuckoo ! cuckoo T thy well known voice I hear, 
And pleasantly familiar doth it sound. 
Proclaiming spring upon a fordgn ground. 

In the same language, that year after year. 

Greeted, 'mong £ngland*8 woody lanes, mine ear : 
Doubtless thou'st made the fashionable round. 
Wintered in Southern Italy, and found 

Companions ready, as the skies grew clear. 

To cross the Alps, and toubift through France ; 

Skim o'er the channel, just to spend the season. 
And back again, as summer suns advance. 

So wealthy vagrants, with less show of reason. 
Their restless course at stated times pursue. 
All singing one set song — ^ Cuckoo I cuckoo V 



Morges is one of the four most commercial 
towns in the Canton de Vaud ; Nyon, Lausanne, 
and Yevay being the other three. It is situated 
close to the lake, and its harbour^ fort and walls 
give it somewhat of the imposing air of a 
garrisoned town in miniature ; but the most 
striking feature connected with it is the Cha- 
teau de Yuflens proudly displaying its gigantic 
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keep and towers, on an eminence within a 
league of the town. This Chateau is one of 
the finest feudal residences remaining in 
Switzerland, 'and one the most calculated to 
convey an accurate idea of the magnificence 
and power of the barons of the middle ages. 
It combines massiveness and simplicity in a 
singular degree. It consists of an immense 
central square tower, flanked at each angle 
with a tower of the same form, of smaUer dimen- 
sions ; though each is large enough to constitute 
an imposing feature in itself if surmounting a 
building of less enormous proportious, The 
width of these towers increases as they ascend ; 
and this gives them a singular appearance at 
once of lightness and strength, and at the same 
time a Moorish character, which adds greatly 
to the romantic appearance of the whole. This 
character however, combined with the elaborate- 
ness of its ornament, and the brick of which it 
is solely composed, is sufficient to destroy its 
pretensions to the remote antiquity with which 
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the partiality of Swiss historians has endea- 
voured to invest it. They have asserted it 
to have ^)een built in the reign of Queen 
Bertha, who gave it the name of Yufflens-le- 
Chalet, or Wuolflens, in remembrance of the 
Vuelflinges, Vuelfs ,or Guelfes^ under which 
titles were collectively distinguished the race 
of the kings of Burgundy-Jurane ; that branch 
of the dynasty of Brunswick at present ruling 
over Great Britain. 

Neither the charters of the kings of Bui^ndy, 
however, nor any others of the same time, 
that have yet been discovered, make mention of 
this Ch&teau. The contract of marriage be- 
tween Adelaide, the daughter of Queen Bertha, 
and Lothsdre, son of Hugues king of Italy, 
was celebrated in the year 957, at the village of 
Colombier, scarcely a quarter of a league from 
Vufflens-le-ChateL Had the Ch&tea^ been at 
that time in existence, it would doubtless have 
been fixed upon, in preference to a simple royal 
.&.rm, as Colombier then was, for the scene of 
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the betrothment of such illustrious parties; 
honoured moreover as the ceremony was, by 
tlie presence of a queen and two king8. 

Some antiquaries have maintained that traces 
of a building of a much earlier period are to be 
found in the subterranean vaults which serve as 
the foundation of the present edifice ; and this 
has led to the conjecture that it may have been 
rebuilt upon the ruins of one more ancient, 
destroyed, probably, in the irruptions from 
Hungary, in 954. 

It is, at any rate, certain, that the Ch&teau 
de Yufflens-le-Ch&tel existed in 1108, and was, 
in the middle of the twelfth century, the patri- 
mony of a family who bore the same name ; as 
a condition was made by a neighbouring con- 
vent, at that time, that they should have their 
wine served in the same measure as that used 
at the Ch&teau de Wufflens, most probably not 
fixed upon by either party, for any peculiar 
smallness of dimensions. The most ancient 
document which makes mention of the castle is 
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an act bearing the date of the year 1175; by 
which ViuUelme, Seigneur dominant of Wuf- 
flens-Castro, seeing cause to put himself under 
the protection of Roger, Bishop of Lausanne, 
being in want of money, probably incurred in 
the Holy Wars, made a fictitious sale to him of 
his Ch&teau of Wufflens, and of all his senorial 
rights, at the price of sixty pounds' weight of 
silver; each pound being equal to four louisand 
a half in gold ; which made a sum commensurate, 
in that time, with about six thousand pounds in 
the present day. After the bishop had taken 
nominal possession of his purchase, by causing it 
to be occupied during the space of three weeks, 
by his men at arms, he bestowed it again, in 
fief, upon Viullelme, Seigneur of Vufflens, who 
thus acknowledged himself and his descendants 
vassals, in perpetuity, of the Bishops of Lau- 
sanne. The ancient family of Wufflens became 
extinct, towards the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and the Chateau fell into the possession 
of the family of Duyn, who frequently assumed 
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the name of Yufflens. From them it passed 
into divers other families, of the Canton de 
Vaudy among which may be particularised 
those of Colombier and Seigneux, and is, at 
this time, the property of the Senarclars. The 
present representatiye is of Herculean build, 
quite in proportion with the gigantic architec- 
ture of his dwelling. Taken together, they 
are well fitted to recal to the imagination the 
old romances, where the stalwart knights, their 
steeds and domiciles are all described as on a 
scale vastly bigger than any belonging to less 
marvellous individuals. Guillaume, Seigneur 
of Montrichier, who had married Guillemelle 
de Duyn, had, like the lords of La Sarra, 
in the ** war of the Capons," dissensions with 
his brother-in-law, Henri de Colombier, hus- 
band of Jacqueline de Duyn, the eldest sister 
of his wife, respecting the exclusive Seigneurie 
of VuflSens-le-Ch&tel ; to which they each laid 
claim, as the inheritance of their father-in-law, 
Bichard de Duyn, Lord of Vufflens. Henri 
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de Colombier, having taken possession 
of the castle, his brother-in-law, Guillaume de 
Montrichier, immediately lud siege to it, and 
took it by assault, bat only found in it his 
sister-in-law and her son, both of whom he re- 
tained as prisoners. Henri de Colombier, 
meanwhile, haying escaped, by a subterranean 
passage, carried his grievances before the Bailiff 
of Yaud, lieutenant of the Comte of Savoy,' 
sovereign of the Pays de Vaud. The Bailiff 
lost no time in presenting himself before the 
gates of the Castle, then occupied by Guil- 
laume de Montrichier, and summoned him to 
give up the place, in virtue of an order to that 
effect, which he delivered, in the name of the 
sovereign, at the gate of the outer stables, 
below the walls of the Chslteau. Guillaume 
demanded two days for consideration, and 
profited by the time allowed him, to maB5**T!tt8 
peace with his brother-in-law, through the in- 
tervention of his sister-in-law, whom he ^till 
retained as hostage. 
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From this period the Seigneurie of Vufflens 
was for three centuries divided into two fiefs, 
belonging to different lords ; each of whom 
occupied one of the two grands corps de logis 
flanked with four towers, and united by a lofty 
tower in common, which form the Chateau. 
At length one portion having fallen to the 
family of Senaclars by marriages the same 
party made the purchase of the other, and the 
property thus became once more united. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the city of Geneva, intending to raise the 
height of its fortifications, bargained with the 
proprietor of the ChS-teau de Vufflens for its 
demolition ; in order to make use of the bricks 
employed in its construction, which it was 
intended, should be conveyed to Geneva by the 
lake. Happily the work of destruction was 
scarcely begun ere it was obliged to be aban- 
doned, as impracticable, on account of the hard- 
ness of the materials, and it is to the secret, 
apparently lost in more modern architecture, of 
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giving almost an imperishable durability to its 
cement, that this fine monument of the middle 
age has been preserved to our admiration. On 
the first story of the keep of the ca8tle, the 
kitchen, or hall of office, still exhibits an interest- 
ing specimen of the style of the b^inning of 
the fifteenth century. An immense chimney and 
fire-place fill up the whole of one side ; numerous 
closets, pantries, and other places connected 
with the culinary operations, are inserted in the 
walls, which are not less than eight feet in 
thickness. A pillar ornamented with the arms 
of the house of Colombier, quartered with those 
of Alinges, occupies the centre, and supports 
the arched vault of the ceiling. On the second 
floor is the Hall of the Chevaliers, with a 
vaulted ceiling of the same kind, but without 
any central column. On the side opposite the 
window, which is in the form of the Latin cross, 
is a wide chimney, ornamented with armorial 
bearings. The other sides are divided into 
compartments, by pillars, enriched in the same 
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manner, with armorial bearings, and from'which 
were formerly suspended the suits of armour 
belonging to the Chevaliers. The grand stair- 
case is entire^ and may be safely mounted^ as 
far as the tenth story ; but the interior of the 
principal tower is in an awfully dilapidated state, 
and presents such yawning chasms in the floor- 
ing that one fancies one cannot tread even^upon 
the planks that remain, in anything like security. 

My husband being temptecj to study ^'this 
interesting building more minutely than a mere 
passing stroll could have enabled him to do, 
the courteous owner invited him to remain till 
the next day, and assigned him a bed-room of 
immense dimensions, and antique appearance. 
The walls were hung with mouldering family 
portraits, chiefly of the time of Louis XIV. 
The satin robes of the ladies and the mail coats 
of the gentlemen, were fluttering alike to the 
breeze, that whistled through the chinks and 
crevices of the windows and doors ; the heavy 
faded furniture, a folio volume of genealogical 

VOL. n. 
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histories, and an enormous pair of jack-boots, 
which seemed to have been cast off by some 
muscular hero centuries before, with the solemn 
grandeur of Mont Blanc, dimly seen in the 
distance, from the windows, like a giant cloaked 
in clouds, would have made the pen of Sir 
Walter Scott start out of the inkstand, of itself, 
and had the effect of drawing from my husband, 
as he looked around, the following apostrophe 
to by-gone times : — 

Where are the feudal chiefi of martial pride, 

Whose frowning towers o'er-awed the vassal plains ! 
Gloomy and stem this d<»ijon-keep retains 

Its eagle ken— looks o'er the champaign wide, 

Lake, mountain, forest, and the glittering side 
Of far Mont-Blanc : but reft of their domains. 
Chill penury now each rightful lord enchains : 

The cold republic, with stem ^ance hath eyed 
And smote their kingly state ; and now they toil. 

Like old Laertes, in their narrowed field. 
Striving to win from the reluctant soil 
The grape half-ripened— -or, self-banished, yield 
To harder fate, become a despot's slave. 

Wield a degenerate sword, aud earn a foreign grave. 
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On leaving Morges, we entered into the dis- 
trict called La Cote, as celebrated for its 
wines as that of La Vaud. They are less 
agreeable in flavour, but are reckoned more 
wholesome. They are often kept thirty years 
in bottle, and become very excellent, under the 
ameliorating influence of time. The red are 
esteemed the best ; whereas, in La Yaud, it is 
the white that have the preference. 

The route from Merges to St Prex, coasting 
the lake, was delicious; every indentation of 
the road showed new beauties, at once ma- 
jestic and lovely. St. Prex itself is a pretty 
little place, originally a hamlet, but raised to 
the dignity of a bourg in 1234, by the Chapter 
of Lausanne, moved, as the instrument expresses 
it, by the tears of the inhabitants, who were 
continually exposed to the ravages of the Sa- 
voyards, who at this period enacted the part of 
buccaneers, and struck terror into the opposite 
aide of the lake, by their audacity. At the 
sight of their boats the people used to fly for 
I 3 
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refuge to the chfi^eanx of their liege lords, or 
to the towns that had walls to defend them. 
The church, which is on a hill, on the outside 
of the town, is one of the oldest in Swit- 
zerland. The town gate has also a venerable 
appearance of antiquity, and on the dial plate 
of its clock is inscribed this sententious remark, 

Laisflons dire, et fiaisons bien. 

The ch&teau on the beach, with its accessaries 
of gable pointed houses, fishermen's nets hanging 
to dry, boats draw n upon the shore, and washer- 
women busy with their linen, made a good 
subject for the pencil. Fortunately for us, we 
arrived there just at the moment when a little 
vessel was unloading its cargo of fish. 

A fine Ombre Chevalier^ with its red and 
yellow coat, immediately attracted our eyes: 
Arthur first sketched the whole aflfair, then 
proceeded to bargain for the Ombre Chevalier^ 
the very king of the lake, botli in point of size 
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and flavour. It Is of the salmon species, and 
comes under the denomination of trout ; though 
in bulk it sometimes greatlj exceeds the usual 
proportions of that class of fish. Gregory of 
Tours, indeed, in his " Treatise on the glory of 
the Martyrs," speaks, in the sixteenth century, 
of trout being caught in the Lake Leman, a 
quintal in weight : the largest, however, on the 
Swiss annals of gourmandise, was caught near 
Geneva, in 1 663 ; it weighed sixty-two pounds, 
and was sent, enclosed within the walls of a 
pie, of proportionate dimensions, as a present 
to Amsterdam. Compared to such ^^ delicate 
monsters," our prize was but as a sprat, never- 
theless, we were well contented to pay ten 
batzen a pound for it. At Geneva, or Lau- 
sanne, it would have been twelve ; it being the 
dearest fish that comes into the market. The 
fishermen, too, were contented with their bar- 
gain; they had caught one more, that 
day, and thought themselves very luc 
doing. " Ce n^ est pas tous Us jours fetey^ t]^€^ sai^ 
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in speakiiig of their good fortune, and so did 
we, when we saw the Chevalier stewed in wine, 
and servM up smoking hot, in a style worthy 
of himself. 

The village of Allamann, at which we next 
arrived, has a fine ch&teau, the noble owner of 
which benevolently devotes a great part of his 
time and fortune to the education of the poor 
in his neighbourhood ; giving them an annual 
treat in his own grounds, distributing prizes 
among them, as well for their good behaviour 
as for their application to their learning; and 
rewarding also the parents of those children 
who are the best conducted. 

We took up our quarters for the night at 
Bolle, a pretty small town, washed at its foot 
by the lake, and sheltered all around by the 
vineyards of La C6te. The environs are de- 
lightful, and thickly scattered with villas and 
country houses. One league from Bolle, near 
Aubonne, is the celebrated point of view, called 
the signal of Bougy. From it are seen the 
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finest parts of the Pays de Vaud, the Yalais, 
Savoy, and Franche Comt^ in the distance; 
the whole expanse of the lake, forty leagues in 
circumference; the Alps covered with snew^and 
crowned by the loftiest pinnacle of Mount 
Blanc; with the woody waving Jura» descending 
gently to the cultivated plains. The celebrated 
Asiatic traveller, Tavemier, was so enchanted 
with this situation, that he devoted a large part 
of the wealth he had acquired in the course of 
his travels, to purchasing the barony of Au- 
bonne, and building a suitable residei\pe for 
himself on a site that he fixed upon, 
on account of its resembling a favorite spot 
in Persia, the only place, he said, that he of 
had seen in all his wanderings, worthy 
being put into competition with it Upon 
his going to Paris, soon after his arrangements 
at Aubonne were completed, Louis XIY. sent 
for him to court, and, in a very flattering man- 
ner, expressed his regret that so eminent a 
person should have settled at so great a distance 
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from him. ** Why," said he, if you wished for 
landed property, did you not purchase an estate 
in France ?" ** I pray your Majesty to pardon 
me,** replied Tavemier, " but the reason was 
that I desired to be my own master." 

The country, as we approached Nyon,appeared 
all the more agreeable to us from reminding 
uSy in its farm-like cultivation, of England. 
The castle is an imposing pile of building, the 
irregularity of which even adds to its grandeur. 
It was the habitation of M. de Bonstetten, the 
nistorian, whilst he was bailiff of the district, 
under the government of Berne. The beauty 
of the situation could not console him for the 
absence of the literary society to which he had 
been accustomed. He complained bitterly of 
living in a place where there were seven con- 
fectioners, and not a single bookseller. He 

« 

made amends, however, for this.discrepancy, by 
drawing within his own hospitable walls all 
that he could get together of his most gifted 
friends, among whom he included many of the 
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most distinguished names of Germany, as well 
as of Switzerland. 

The antiquity of Nyon, mounts up to the 
time of Julias Caesar. On its site was founded 
the first Koman colony in Helvetia. The bay 
of the lake on which the greater portion of it 
stands will remind the classical reader of the 
expression of Lucan^ where, speaking of the 
army of Julius Caesar, he says— 

** Deseruere cavo tentoria fixa Lemano." 

" They strike their tents, and quit the hollow land, 
Of Leman lake." 

One league from Nyon brought us to Cop- 
pet ; a dull little village, the chateau shut out 
by some mean buildings, from any view of the 
lake, ani nothing of interest about the place, 
excepting that which is connected with the 
remembrance of its having been the residence 
of Madame de Stael : for myself, I was glad it 
possessed no other attraction ; to me it needed 
no other ; I was satisfied with its desolate air 
I 6 
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and noiBeleflB tranquillity — ^how impertinent 
would fashionable loungera and trifling chit^ 
ohat have appeared in a retreat which even the 
owner, the amiable Duchessede Brogli^ had 
not had the ibrtitade to visit, since the decease 
of her gifted mother. I could not have de- 
scribed the place if I had been asked to do so; 
I could only have said^ 

How sdll it was at Coppet ! not a soundy 
A voice of man, or liying thing was heard. 
Nor wmving branch, nor rustling wing of bird ; 

The fountain e'en was mute, as though it owned 

Some strange abandonment— the dassic ground 
That once had seen such warm affections stirred. 
Such lofty breathings nursed, one single word 

Had changed into a solitude profound : 

That word was dbatu; and I, meihought, oould trace 
In the deserted aspect of the place, 

A daughter's griefi. Tet did a holy calm 
Reign o*er the motionless, the nlent scene, 
Soothing the quiet mind with thoughts serene. 

And tranquil hope in time's all-healing balm. 
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The appearance of Greneva, aa it is approached 
from Lausanne, by the steam-boat, is very im- 
posing ; the noble quay bordered by a range of 
houses and hotels that might vie with those of 
Rue Kivoli, at Paris, in magnificence ; the fine 
iron bridge connecting the two shores; the 
wealth displayed in the shops ; the crowds of 
strangers from all parts, twenty-five thousand 
on an average, as appears from the passports, 
coming though it, in the course of the year; 
the activity that reigns throughout ; the sublime 
and varied beauties of the environs, make it 
in my opinion, preferable as a residence to 
Lausanne : but then, to set against these advan- 
tages, it is a much dearer place to live in ; the 
humblest boarding house asks from four to five 
louis a month, and the price rises from this to 
ten, fifteen, twenty-five and even thirty. The 
climate also is bitterly cold, during great part 
of the year, and the inhabitants are reputed 
pedantic, proud and unsocial. The upper classes 
pique themselves upon the correctness of their 
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diction, and punetoate and underline, as it may 
be said, their conyersation as they go on, with 
fatiguing exactitude. The story is told of a 
Geneyese, who haying pulled an old woman 
out of a ditch, pushed her into it again, because 
she said ** Je tuts tombie,'" instead of tombSe ; 
yet Dumergue, the grammarian, engaged to 
write a conyersation in current Genevese French ; 
not one single expression of which should be 
acknowledged in a Parisian drawing-room of 
bon ton. Nevertheless, the society of Geneva, 
intellectually considered ; has for many yeas^ 
been extremely interesting, only to be exceeded, 
perhaps by that of London and Paris. The art 
of printing has been cultivated in this city ever 
since the year 1478 ; the facility with which 
works can be published, the cheapness of the 
materials, and the neatness and accuracy of the 
typography, have continually drawn a number 
of distinguished characters to take up their 
residence in the city, in order to introduce their 
literary offspring to the world, free from the 
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restraints, the prohibitions, and exorbitant 
charges to which they might have been sub- 
jected in their own country. 

The booksellers' shops are very attractive; 
works in all languages, and of all epochs are to 
be found in them. The public library is a 
highly valuable institution, it may be consi- 
dered as having been founded by the illustrious 
Bonnivard, the prisoner of Chillon, who left 
all his books and manuscripts to the city of 
Geneva: the catalogue is classed, and well 
arranged: the printed volumes are between 
fifty and sixty thousand in number, the manu- 
scripts, two thousand. Among the latter are 
original letters of Calvin, Beza, and Bullinger ; 
some of St. Augustine's homilies written in the 
sixth century, on papyrus, and fragments of the 
house-book of Philippe le Bel; being a diary 
of his expenses, written on tablets of wood, 
covered with a composition of wax. The 
inhabitants have free access to this library, and 
the directors are very liberal in allowing 
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strangen, even at a distance, to share in its 
benefits. There is also a Heading Society, which 
can boast of a library of thirty thousand vo« 
lumes, with the addition of all the leading 
foreign journals and papers. 

The Botanical Qturden, under the direc* 
tion of Mr. De CandoUes, though only fif- 
teen years have elapsed since its commence- 
ment, is in a high state of perfection. Museums 
and Cabinets of Natural History abound; every 
individual takes a pride in adding something 1» 
these collections, whenever a rare specimen 
falls in his way. In fact, where every indivi- 
dual is considered as having an equal share in 
public property, as is the case under this strictly 
democratic government, he will feel an indivi- 
dual interest in adding to, or preserving it ; 
which principle is one of the most effectual 
that can be acted upon, for the well-being of 
society. 

The jewellers and watchmakers display a 
most tempting exhibition of the articles they 
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deal in* An excellent watch may be got for a 
hundred francs, which at Paris would cost 
double the money. The custom-house officers 
are extremely strict on the French frontiers, 
in their search for these articles; which are 
both seizable and seized; no trayeller bein^ 
permitted to have more than one in his posses- 
siouy without paying duty. A person may often 
get his coach-fare paid as far as Lyons, simply 
on condition of taking a watch with him, for 
some one at that place. Nevertheless, the 
smuggling of these and other articles, is carried 
on to great extent, and managed with exceed- 
ing cleverness. If the matter be left to the 
venders, they will always contrive not to lose 
a purchaser, on account of any difficulty in 
passing the things purchased over the frontiers. 
Indeed a regular charge is made of five per 
cent, for Paris, and ten per cent, for London, 
on the prices of the articles which are thus 
pledged to be delivered duty free ; which duty, 
regularly paid, would be twenty-five per cent. 
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It 18, in fact, the excessive imposts, and, in 
some instances positive prohibitions of France, 
Austria, and England, which keep this nnder* 
hand traffic alive. At one time, all the Gene- 
vese watches found in the shops in Paris, were 
seized by order of the Government ; but this 
had only the effect of causing part of each 
watch to be smuggled into Paris to be stamped, 
then smuggled back again, to Geneva, to be 
finished, and then the whole watch smuggled once 
more into Paris for sale. Upwards of a hundred 
thousand watches are made annually at Geneva, 
ten thousand of which are smuggled into Lon- 
don. But it must always be borne in mind 
that these watches are decidedly inferior to the 
English ones ; the major part of them are little 
more than gilded toys, requiring perpetual re- 
pair ; and consequently ending by converting 
an apparently cheap bauble into a very dear 
one ; and it is deeply to be lamented that the 
preference for them, characteristie as it is of 
our age of counterfeits and outward show, 
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should have so baneful an influence on the 
interests of our own workmen, in that line of 
business; who, as a class, are distinguished 
above most other operatives for their industry, 
temperance, and intellectual cultivation, as their 
productions, when properly paid for, are above 
those of all other countries, in correctness, that 
first of virtues in a watch, durability, and solid 
beauty of appearance. A great number of musical 
boxes are also made, the prices of which vary from 
two thousand to twenty francs. Gold chains, and 
all articles of jewellery and gilding are excellent ; 
sixty thousand pounds worth of jewellery is 
annually imported into England. There are 
also very superior manufactories of shawls and 
silks. It is the seat of industry ; all the shop- 
keepers are on the alert, and ready to serve their 
customers by seven in the morning ; and even 
at that early hour many of the shops are 
full. The Genevese have indeed been accused 
of carrying their industry to excess. Voltaire, 
who was, however, piqued at their preferring 
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their counters and compting houses, to his 
theatrical representations, says of their city, 



On 7 cafenle, ct jamais on n'y rit, 
L'art de Bar^e est le seul qui Seorit. 



And Champforty in his ^^ Characteristics," ob- 
serveSy ^^ if I saw a Qeneyese throw himself 
out of the window, I should make all the haste 
I could to throw myself after Um ; for I should 
be very sure that there was something to be got 
by it." Nevertheless, fifty years have made a 
great difference in the character of this little 
state. Equally industrious, and more enlight^ 
ened, there is not perhaps a people in Europe 
among whom the maxim pro himo publico is 
more fully understood, or so universally acted 
upon. No where are there so many useful and 
charitable institutions^ in proportion to the 
extent and population of the territory, only 
four leagues in circuit, with fifty thousand 
inhabitants : education is attended to in all its 
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branches ; the humblest individoal can obtain 
instruction, doublj yaluable in a form of 
government where there is no positive bar to 
the same humblest individual eventually arriv- 
ing, should he be fortunate, at the highest 
offices ; and where, as soon as he can pay twelve 
francs per annum, in taxes, towards the public 
revenue, he has a right to vote for the election 
of those who appear to him most eligible to 
direct its application* 

It is not only in trade and manfactories that 
the Genevese shew their active and adventurous 
spirit ; they have always speculated largely in 
foreign funds, and of course, like all other specu* 
lators, take the chance of great gains, by the risk of 
great losses. The revolution of July 1 830 was so 
sudden and severe a shock to them, that the first 
families in the place gave nothing for some time 
after, but eau sucree at their parties, or rather 
the water without the sugar ; as the guests 
actually brought their sugar with them, to avoid 
putting the lady of the house to any expense 
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that might be spared. A people that had the 
good sense and good principle to act thus^ 
oould not long be depressed by contingencies ; 
thej were soon as flourishing as ever^ and their 
commercial honour remains untarnished. If 
we could bring ourselves to act thus in England, 
under similar circumstances, we should have 
fewer bankrupts ; and those who might una- 
voidably become so, would he less liable to the 
animadversions of their acquaintance and 
friends as well as of their creditors. 

The fine arts are studied with more success, 
and more profit at Geneva, than in any other part 
of Switzerland. Its most distinguished artists at 
present are Hornung, in history, and portrait ; 
Gros-claude in interiors ; and Diday in land- 
scape. The Musie Rathy where the Drawing 
Academy is held, and where there are annual 
exhibitions of the works of living artists, was 
founded by General Kath, a Genevese in the 
service of Russia, in which country he died. 
It is a handsome building, liberally endowed. 
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Among the pictures is a fine portrait of Cer- 
Tantes, by Velasquez ; and two good landscapes 
by Salvator Kosa ; the collection is augmented 
from time to time, by presents of their works, 
from native artists. There is likewise a So- 
ciety for the cultivation of Music, both vocal 
and instrumental ; from which emanate a suc- 
cession of concerts, that have the usual effect 
of drawing well-dressed people together, to 
talk, and amuse their eyes, leaving the gratifi- 
cation of their ears rather more doubtful. The 
most important Institution at Geneva is the 
CoUege, or Gymnasium, as it is somewhat 
affectedly called. In it are taught theology, 
law, medicine, mathematics, physics, and the 
ancient and modern languages. It is under the 
management of fifteen regular professors, who 
are assisted by other professors of the respective 
branches of science and learning taught. The 
students are divided into nine classes, and in- 
clude young men from almost every country in 
Europe. They are examined once a year, when 
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prizes are giyeiL The professors hold a dis- 
tiogaished place in society, and it is a sign of 
the enlightened state of the people, that no 
employments are deemed more honourable than 
those that are in any way connected with 
instruction. 

A bronze statue of Sousseau is erected on 
the isle des Barques, in the centre of a pretty 
little public walk with benches, on which the 
people sit and smoke their cigars and talk poli- 
tics, around the philosopher whom their fathers 
chased from his native walls, and whom they 
are now proud of claiming as their townsman. 

On the iron bridge is a notice signifying that 
it is forbidden to go over it, expecting at foot- 
space : '^ toute autre allure^ excepte le pas, est 
interdite sur le pont^ Some of these Swiss pro- 
hibitions are very amusing, and some would 
appear to us very arbitrary ; one, at Lausanne, 
is placarded for the protection of the women 
when bathing, ^^ il est ordonne aux hommes^ de 
s*en eloigner^ sous peine d*Stre candamnes aux 
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amendes^etpums^vantrexigeanceduca,." The 
general fine for a misdemeanour of this kind is 
six batzen. Whether curiosity may ever have 
tempted any Swiss Actseon thus to run the risk 
of making himself poorer by ninepence, I have 
not ascertained. A notice in the omnibus for- 
bids the gentlemen smoking, or bringing their 
dogs into the vehicle. One of the most sensible 
of these prohibitions was to be found some 
time ago^ in an auberge at Gersau^ forbidding, 
by order of General Council, any one from 
supplying two individuals mentioned by name> 
with wine ; because one of them was an habitual 
drunkard^ and the other cheated at play. In 
many parts of Switzeriand, indeed, when per- 
sons are known to injure their circumstances by 
drunkenness, they are publicly cried down by 
the magistrates, at the cabarets ; which are for- 
bidden, from that time, to supply them with 
more than a certain quantity of wine. There 
is something very pleasing in the simplicity of 
manners that ensures obedience to this parental 
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sort of care, on the part of a govemment» over 
the morals and well doing of the people. 

To describe the interesting objects that 
present themselves in the environs of Geneva 
would be to write a volume, which would end 
only in repetitions of the superlatives of admira- 
tion with which it would be begun. If such scenery 
had a climate equally delightful for it to be view- 
ed in, it would form a paradise that might serve, 
the contemplation of a lifetime. The weather, 
however, was not yet sufficiently settled to per- 
mit us to make any lengthened excursions 
around; we, therefore, retraced our route to 
Nyon, whence we proceeded to St. Cergues, in 
the hope of being able to ascend the Dole, the 
next morning ; in order to enjoy the spectacle of 
the rising sun, from the summit of the mountain, 
which separates the Canton de Vaud from 
Franche Comt6. 

Our accommodations and our fare, at St. 
Cergues were equally indifferent ; our landlady 
favoured us with what she was pleased to call 
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Swiss tea; in other words, a decoction <^ moun- 
ttun herbs, in which valerian strongly predomi- 
nated, and altogether of a flavour that might 
have tempted Sycorax to cull them for her son 
Caliban. It had at least one property of real 
tea, in acting as an anti-soporific ; we were 
therefore ready to start on our excursion, an 
hour and a half after midnight. We had for 
our guide a boy of fourteen years old, a lively 
talking little fellow, who had been kept up 
himself till twelve, by arrivals; but neverthe- 
less, he was as vivacious as if he had had his 
usual quota of six hours rest. Our ascent occu- 
pied us two hours and a half, by rugged paths, 
for the elucidation of which we trusted entirely 
to our young guide, whose eyes appeared en- 
dowed with the feline property of seeing in the 
dark. Twilight, however, soon glimmered upon 
us; one giant form after another gradually 
revealed itself; the mists rolled off, the stars 
began 

** To pale their ineffectual fires," 
VOL. n. K 
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and retired behind the brightening douds. On 
the highest point of the mountain is a small 
platform^ on which we waited, anxiously watch- 
ing for the appearance of the sun, as dispenser 
of the twinfbld blessing of light and heat. At 
length he burst forth, from a mass of deep 
crimson, in a globe of the brightest red ; this 
same crimson veil intercepted the mountaina of 
Berne and Soleure, but so grandly that we 
could not wish it withdrawn. The Jaman, the 
Craye, the Naye, the mountains of the Yalais, 
and of Savoy, seemed to start forth, to greet us 
like old acquaintance. But Mont Blanc I how 
shall I describe it I hanging in the clouds like 
an eternal temple, fit for the gods of the Edda, 
in its gelid paleness, but gradually, as the sun 
rose higher and higher, glowing into an 01ym«- 
pus, on which Jove himself might have bee^i 
proud to call around him his tributary deities* 
But alas! whilst we were lost in admiration, 
the clouds began to gather around us, the Alps^ 
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the Jura, the lakes, the plains, rapidly dis- 
appeared from our eyes, and, 

'* Like the baseless fabric of a vision 
Left not a wreck, behind/' 

In short we found ourselves suddenly enveloped 
in thick mists, which our guide, old in ex- 
perience, though young in years, assured us 
were certain speedily to assume the more pal- 
pable form of rain. We therefore thought it 
most prudent to begin our downward track; 
the little fellow strove to beguile it to us by 
describing the fites annually held on the first 
and second Sundays in August, on the flowery 
esplanade we had just quitted ; when the young 
people from the environs, particularly from 
Bonneville and Nyon, dance and regale them- 
selves with various delicious preparations of 
milk and cream ; but we were so saturate with 
dew, and so chilled by the sharpness of the 
morning air, that we could not, just then, 
realise to ourselves any idea of enjoyment 
K 3 
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beyond that of stopping at a fire, the embers of 
vhichy probably left by some travellers of the 
preceding day, were fortunately for us, not yet 
extinguished. Our little guide quickly blew 
them up, and replenished them with son^e 
fragments of wood, eo dry that it flamed up in a 
minute, and cracked and blazed most cheerily. 
After inhaling and imbibing the genial 
warmth, till we were quite revived by it, we 
continued our way, and arrived at St. Cergues, 
just in time to escape the storm that had begun 
to threaten us on the mountain top. The next 
day we went to Yyverdun, a neat town on the 
lake of Neuchatel. The rivers of Orbe and 
Thiel also meander round it, before they fall 
into the lake. The environs are enchanting, 
and the climate mild, insomuch that, in some 
parts, towards the Jura, flowers may be seen in 
blossom as late as December. It« public walks 
are very pleasing; the society is extremely 
good, not only in the town, but also in the 
neighbourhood, which, since the revolution of 
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July, has been increased by the many French 
families who have crossed the frontiers, either 
from necessity, or in disgust. 

Yverdun, for many years, owed great part 
of its celebrity to the excellent Pestalozzi, who 
there carried on his system of education^ since 
so generally adopted throughout Europe. It 
was calculated that the inhabitants gained one 
hundred and fifty thousand francs, annually, by 
the number of strangers his fame attracted to 
the place ; yet when this man, as benevolent 
as he was talented, and, to all outward appear- 
ance held in universal estimation, found him- 
self unable to pay a debt of twenty-five pounds, 
they suffered his furniture to be seized for it, 
not a single individual coming forward to his 
assistance, even for so trifling a sum. Alas I in 
what a detestable, a lamentable light, I ought 
to say, do facts such as these place human 
nature I Since his death his institution has 
found no successor capable of maintaining its 
reputation. We visited it, and were struck 
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only with the paucity of the pupils, and the 
stagnation that seemed to reign throughout the 
establishment 

From Yyerdun we came to Granson, a small 
town, delightful in its position, on the western 
shore of the lake^ at the foot of the Jura, and 
interesting in its historical remembrances. The 
castle is a grand and waiiike looking mass of 
lofty walls, and frowning towers: its last Inti- 
mate and rightful lord, was Otho duke of 
Granson, who fell, as I haye before related, in 
single combat with Gerard, lord of Estevayer. 
This ill-fated nobleman was a complete hero 
for the romance of chivalry: his character 
united the warlike attributes of his age, and 
rank, with the more attractive graces of the 
Troubadour ; and whilst, not only the Dukes of 
Sayoy and Burgundy, but also the Kings of 
France and England, repeatedly acknowledged 
his personal courage and skill in war, his poeti- 
cal efibsions gained him a celebrity which 

** in these weak piping times of peace," 
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many a maa of rank would perhaps deem 
equally desirable. Unfortunately the beauty 
of Catherine, the wife of the lord of Estevayer, 
had made a powerful impression upon his ro- 
mantic fancy ; and though slander did not 
venture to breathe a surmise against the honor 
of the lady, yet trutk could not deny that the 
enamoured Duke was continually crossing the 
lake, to wander round the domains of her lord, 
which were exactly opposite to his own. The 
jealousy of the husband took the alarm, and 
though it could not, with all its lynx-eyed ob- 
serration, find out anything on which to call 
the DuEe to account, it nevertheless rankled 
in his breast, and at last a slight pretext served 
him as the means for giving vent to his smother- 
ed hate. 

Amadeus, seventh Duke of Savoy, known by 
the name of the Bed Count, died ; and so sudden 
was his death, that a conjecture was hazarded, 

what if it should have been by poison I Gerard 
d' Estevayer heard it, and his care was to 
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strengthen it Into assertion that the fact was 
so ; and then to charge the guilt of it upon the 
individual whom he had already fixed upon, as 
his yictim : he named Otho, Duke of Granson^ 
as perpetrator of the deed. Otho indignantly 
repelled the accusation ; the Lord of Estevayer 
persisted in his charge^ and offered to submit 
the justice of it to the judgment of Heaven, by 
staking it upon the issue of a single combat. 
Otho accepted the challenge, and the accuser 
and the accused accordingly met in the month 
of August 1399, in presence of Amadeus 8th, 
his court, and all the chief nobility of the sur- 
rounding states. But, whether it was that a 
charge so enormous, so hateful to a noble mind, 
repeated thus publicly, in an assembly so august 
and numerous, or that a consciousness of some 
secret wrong towards his antagonist distracted 
the attention of Otho, bewildered his sight, or 
deprived his arm of its wonted strength, from 
whatever cause it arose, whether he was want- 
ing to himself, in his accustomed presence of 
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mind, or that the good fortune which till then had 
always attended him, forsook him, in the mo- 
ment of his greatest need, whatever it might be, 
he was mortally wounded in the first onset, and 
expired on the field; amid the suppressed groans 
of the people, to whom he had endeared him- 
self by his munificence ; though they durst not 
openly express their grief for his death ; taking 
place, as it seemed to have done, according to 
the belief of the age, in such circumstances^ 
under the immediate and chastening hand of 
the Almighty. 

To set against this dolorous remembrance, 
must be mentioned the glorious victory here 
achieved, by the Swiss, on the third of March 
1476, over Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, with whom Sir Walter Scott has made 
us so well acquainted, by his graphic delinea* 
tion of him, in " Quentin Durward." On this 
memorable day, twenty thousand Swiss op- 
posed themselves in open field, to the full force 

of the Duke's army, sixty thousand strong. 

K 5 
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Thrioe had the valour of the Swiss repulsed 
the cavalry of their antagonists, still the superi*- 
ority of numbers rendered victory doubtful ; 
when suddenly, from the surrounding heights^ 
were heard sounds, thrilling, loud and long, 
that overpowered even the roaring of the can- 
non, and the din of arms. The Swiss recog- 
nised in them the well-known Mountain-Horn, 
the Bull of Uri, and the Land-Horn of Unter- 
walden; inspired afresh by the strains, and 
strengthened by the reinforcements of those 
Cantons, the Swiss rushed once more upon the 
enemy, with such additional impetuosityi that 
Charles the Bold was compelled to give the 
signal of retreat ; a signal so precipitately acted 
upon by hb cavalry, that the infantry, mistak- 
ing it for flight, threw down their arms, and 
taking to their heels, were so closely followed 
by the triumphant party, that in two hours 
there was not a single Burgundian left in the 
camp ; all the rich spoils of which fell into the 
hands of the victors. Four hundred muskets. 
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eight hundred arquebuses, twentyHseyen ban- 
ners, and five hundred and fifty flags, formed 
the warlike portion of the booty ; on the side 
of luxury, it was yet more striking: four 
hundred tents lined with silk, among which, 
those that immediately surrounded the ducal 
pavilion, the most magnificent, at that time, to 
be seen in Europe, were of proportionate cost- 
liness. The gilded throne, the jewels of the 
prince, the services of gold and silver plate in 
the tent where he took his meals, and four 
hundred travelling chests, filled with rich silks, 
satins, velvets, embroidered stufls, and money : 
the latter article was speedily counted out by 
the soldiers into their hats, and divided among 
themselves. The silver plates they mistook for 
pewter, and sold them accordingly, for a few 
batzen each. 

Charles, who had retired to Juigne, accom- 
panied by only five of his train, lost, in his 
flight, a diamond, esteemed the largest known, 
and which he had been heard to say he would 
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not exchange for a province. This diamond, a 
soldier found ; and he, having no idea of any 
thing of the kind more valuable than a crystal, 
sold it for a florin^ about one shilling and ten- 
pence English, to the curate of Montagny, near 
Granson, who re-sold it again to a Bernese for 
just double the money, thinking, most likely, 
cent, per cent, a very fine profit. Thus it 
passed from one hand to another, its price aug- 
menting at every bargain, till it was finally 
sold by the treasury of Milan to Pope Julius 
the second, for the sum of twenty thousand 
ducats. 

The value of a second diamond, which the 
Duke wore at his neck, surrounded with superb 
rubies, was better guessed at; it was bought by 
an inhabitant of Augsbourg ; for forty seven 
thousand florins, and sold again by him to 
Henry the Eighth ; from whom it came to his 
daughter Queen Mary, who presented it to her 
husband, Philip the Second of Spain ; from 
him it found its way to the Emperor of Austria, 
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and may be seen^ I believe, at the present time, 
among the imperial jewels at Vienna. 

A third diamond, found on the field on this 
memorable day^ was sold for five thousand 
florins; it afterwards glittered in the crown of 
France, and was estimated at one million eight 
hundred thousand francs. The total gain to 
the Swiss was valued at three millions of francs, 
a sum, in that day, equal to at least double in 
the present Nevertheless the wise among 
them counted the sudden acquisition of so 
much wealth as not all gain : it was in their 
eyes more than balanced by the evil conse- 
quences of the luxury it introduced among a 
people till then remarkable for the simplicity of 
their habits, and the moderation of their 
desires; whereas from that time, they learned 
to like war for the profits they might reap from 
it, and which they speedily sought in every 
country in Europe, that would pay them for 
their services. 

We had the pleasure of retracing these his- 
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torical reeoUections at our lasure, daring a yuit 
to Sir J. £ — ^"fl, in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and of gaining much information from hia in- 
telligence, and the long residence he has made 
in the country. The situation he had fixed upon 
for his abode is peculiarly fiiTorable for shooting, 
fishingi and other rural sports ; the wine, more- 
over, is excellent, the true Neuchdtel ; the best 
is reckoned equal to the finest Burgundy ; it is 
red, full-bodied, and of excellent flavor. The 
neighbourhood abounds with game, and the 
quantity of fish is surprisingly great The 
Anio, a small brook, famous for the resort of 
the finny tribe, runs close to Sir J. E — ^"s house: 
they come there from the lake, in order to de- 
posit their spawn ; a bridge is thrown over the 
brook, with flood-gates, forming a lock, which 
the fish, of course, cannot pass. In a little time 
the water is absolutely darkened with their 
numbers : they are caught in nets, and sent to 
Geneva, Neuch&tel, and France, as far as Dijon ; 
Germany, and indeed to all the places within 
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reach of so perishable an article. The perch) 
carp, eel, trout, and salmon, the noble ombre- 
chevalier, and the scarce and delicate waid-fish, 
all meet together in this fatal snare, which is 
the property of the government, and is let for 
seventy pounds sterling, per annum. The birds 
that frequent the lake are equally numerous 
and varied. Forty-nine different species are 
reckoned on the shores of the lake of Geneva, 
and they are equally common to the lake of 
Neuch&teL The manners af the people retdn 
more simplicity than might be expected, con- 
sidering their proximity to France, and the 
intercourse with strangers to which they are 
exposed. Parties betrothed are allowed ^^ to 
keep company," as the phrase is, a year before 
their marriage; they do not pretend, during 
this time of probation, to limit themselves to pla- 
tonic love, but if they present themselves before 
the altar, in sufficient time to legitimate the birth , 
of a child, it is all that is deemed necessary. 
A breach of honour in this respect scarcely 
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ever oocurs, and when it does the man is visited 
with a much greater portion of public censure 
than the woman, who is charitably and properly 
regarded rather as deceived than culpable. A 
curious example of transfer in an arrangement of 
this kind occurred in Sir J. E — s' household. Hia 
farmer had a particular friend ; they were both 
affianced to young women in the neighbour* 
hood, who were likewise in bonds of intimacy. 
The time of engagement passed happily on, 
under the united influence of love and friend- 
ship ; when lo ! a few weeks before the double 
union was to have taken place, the weaker 
vessels had a desperate quarrel with their lords 
elect; all efforts at reconciling the parties 
fiuled, and, at last, it was only by the ingeni- 
ous expedient of changing partners, that the 
disgrace of an entire breaking off, among all 
four, was avoided. The marriages took place; 
the friendship of the quartette was renewed ; 
the first-bom of each mother was amicably 
brought up by the nominal father, and no 
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allaslon was ever made afterwayds, on any side, 
to past occurrences. 

We left Sir J. E — s' hospitable roof with 
r^ret, after a fortnight's most agreeable sojourn 
beneath it, and proceeded by the steam-boat to 
NeuchateL The banks of the lake presenting 
little to observation but vineyards and walls 
around, appeared doubly monotonous to us, after 
the enchanting varieties of the lake of Geneva. 
A steam-boatj moreover, is, at all times, a 
tiresome mode of conveyance, and ours groaned 
at ev^ry stroke of the paddles, as if it was as 
w^ry as ourselves of its course. At length 
a arrived at the place of its destination. Neu- 
chatel struck us as one of the most comfoi^table 
looking towns we had seen in Switzerland, 
though in regard to anything characteristic or 
romantic, it is perhaps one of the least interest- 
ing. It is clean and well built, and the private 
houses are remarkably handsome. At the time 
of year when we saw it, the principal inhabi- 
tants being at their country houses, it]] had an 
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Mr of dullneas, though there ia a connderable 
commerce carried on in the pkce, in wines and 
printed calicoes ; and being on the frontiers of 
France, it is kept on the qui vivcj in more 
senses than one, by its relations with that 
country: But in the winter, it can boast of 
8(»ne of the best society that Switzerland 
affords^ with the addition of many French 
fionilies. Literature, music, and painting have 
their due share of attention ; and public lec- 
tures are given on the Belles Lettres, the 
Sciences, and Natural History, In the latter 
department the chair is filled by a young man, 
who is thoroughly skilled in Icthyol<^, and in 
whose praise it may be enough to say that 
Cuvier, at his death, bequeathed him all the 
materials for a history and comparative anato- 
my of fishes, which he had himself collected 
for that purpose. The young professor flatters 
himself that he has discovered a new method of 
classing and arranging this department of the 
animal kingdom, according to the form of their 
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scales ; and it is said, that, hitherto, his system 
has been successful, in all the proofs that have 
been submitted to it. Mr. Agassis, the cele- 
brated geologist, is also one of the Professors. 

The castle, which was constructed in the 
thirteenth century, is in a commanding situa- 
tion, overlooking the town. In the cathedral 
is a grand sepulchral monument of the ancient 
Counts of Neuch&tel, presenting the statues of 
nine Counts and four Countesses: it was 
erected by Count Louis of Neuchatel, with 
whom the family became extinct. 

In the square opposite the cathedral, is the 
sepulchral stone of William Farel, the friend of 
Calvin, and his equally zealous assistant in the 
cause of the Reformation. The finest public 
building in the place is the Town-house, for 
which, as well as for the Hospital which goes 
by his name, the inhabitants are indebted to 
tiie munificence of an individual, and a towns- 
man, Mr. David Pury; a merchant who 
amassed immense riches in England andPortu- 
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gal ; the whole of which, amounting to nearly 
nx million francs, he bestowed upon his native 
place; founding schools and other charities; 
ornamenting the public walks, and buildings ; 
and, in short, in rendering every benefit that 
benevolence could suggest, and affluence com- 
plete. 

It is only since the year 1814, that Neu- 
ch&tel has been received as a canton, by the 
Swiss Confederation, though it had for many 
years been its ally. The fortunes of this "little 
state, politically considered, have been of a 
conflicting nature. It was originally a fief of 
Burgundy, when that province was a powerful 
kingdom in itself; it afterwards passed into the 
families of Chalons and Longueville; and was 
claimed in 1707, by Frederic L, King of 
Prussia, as surviving heir of the house of 
Chalons. In 1805, Napoleon forced Prussia to 
surrender it, and presented it to his favorite. 
General Berthier, who thus became Prince of 
Neuchatel ; but after the battle of Waterloo 
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it was once more placed under the house of 
Brandenburg, at the same time that) by a 
curious anomaly, it joined itself to the republic 
of Switzerland. If, therefore, it be true that 
the most perfect line is that which divides two 
extremes, its political constitution, contempla- 
ting, on the one hand, despotic rule, on the 
other, democratic freedom, ought to be the best 
that theory can devise. And in fact it has 
much to boast of in this respect. It is as has been 
well observed, one of the few countries where 
foreigners enjoy the same protection and secu- 
rity as the natives ; are subject to the same 
laws, without any distinction of country or re- 
ligion ; and can form a settlement and purchase 
property ; in short, they can, on very easy terms 
become naturalised, and by so doing secure to 
themselves all the rights of equal citizenship. 
The beneficial consequence is, that out of a 
population of nearly sixty thousand inhabitants, 
which the canton comprises, one third is formed 
by the addition of strangers; above three 
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thousand from foreign oountriefl, and the re- 
mainder from the different cantons of Switzer- 
land. In religions matters also the Govemment 
is equally liberal and enlightened. The mass 
of the people are Protestants, of the CalTanistic 
persuasion, but there are about two thousand 
Catholicsy and the ministers of both persuasions 
are paid by the State, at the same rate. The 
highest salary of a priest, of either denomina- 
tion, does not exceed one hundred and twenty 
pounds per annum ; with some the income is 
made up by contribution, or by a portion of land. 
There is no such thing as personal taxation 
throughout the Canton ; and the whole amount 
of the revenue required by the state, which is 
drawn from different rights of domain, forests, 
roads, &C| would not, if exacted individually, 
amount to more than four shillings and sixpence, 
per head, per annum. 

It will easily be believed that the scale of 
remuneration of public officers is not of an ex 
travagant nature. A Chief Judge is paid. 
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when sittings at the rate of fivepence half- 
penny per hour ; and the rest of the expenses of 
the law are in the same proportion ; which has a 
double advantage ; insomuch that the cheapness 
of the commodity seems to reduce its yalue in 
the eyes of the people ; and so little is the inter- 
ference of the gentlemen of the long robe in 
request, that the average annual amount of 
suits does not exceed seventy, at an expense of 
about four shillings and sixpence per suit. One 
of our regularly discussed causes in Chancery^ 
would swallow up the whole revenue of this 
little State. 

The legislative body consists of eighty-five 
members^ ten of whom are nominated by the 
king of Prussia, as sovereign prince. Candi- 
dates must be qualified by the possession of 
real property, to the amount of one thousand 
francs ; they are elected for six years, and all 
subjects, natives, or naturalised, who have 
arrived at the age of twenty-two years, are 
entitled to vote, provided they are not paupers. 
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or have not been bankrupts. It is required by 
the constitution, that all the officers in the 
Adnunistration shall be natives, except the 
GoTcmor, who is generally a Prussian, ttn 
miUtaire, and to whom is assigned a yearly in- 
come of ten thousand francs, so that he may 
indeed be considered as the veritable representa- 
tive of k grand manarque. 

The country round Neufch&tel affords a 
pleasing picture of rural comfort, from the 
number of small proprietors who live in that 
state of moderate independence, gained by 
their own personal industry, which is the most 
favorable to the health, happiness and morals 
of the people — a class which, alas I for England, 
is rapidly disappearing from its rural districts, 
leaving in its place the extremes of extrava^ 
gant opulence, and degrading, heart-breaking 
pauperism. 

Another apparently happy class of the in- 
habitants of Neuch&tel, are those who live by 
watch-making ; from eighteen to twenty thou- 
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sand in number, and so fond are they of the 
employment, that other callings belonging to 
their condition, as those of Bakers, Tailors, 
Shoemakers, Carpenters, &c. are generally left 
by them to such as come to seek a subsistence 
in it from other parts ; and as this is an em- 
ployment carried on by them in secluded vil- 
lages, in the bosom of their families, it is, no 
doubt, to the domestic habits thus preserved 
in simplicity and purity, that their decency, 
sobriety, and contentment with their lot must 
be attributed. 

About five thousand acres in this canton 
are laid out in vineyards ; the wines are reck- 
oned the best in Switzerland; and three fifths 
of the produce are demanded in exportation. 
We had some of the red, called Cortaillod, 
which was, to our palates, at least, no way in- 
ferior to Burgundy. 

From Neuchatel we went to Neuveville, a 
pretty little place, close to the lake of Bienne, 
and the first town in the canton of Berne. 

VOL. XL L 
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When we arriTed, we were informed, in the 
German language, that there was no road prac- 
tieable for carriages thence to Bienne, but that 
the government was making one ; as it did not 
suit us to wait till it should be finished, we 
took a boat to go by the lake; evening was 
already drawing in, and we passed, nearly in 
the dark, the little island of St. Pierre, 
immortalized as the residence of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. In the same manner, the beautiful 
approach to Bienne was hidden to us, and when 
we reached the inn, the refreshment we should 
otherwise have enjoyed, lost all its relish from 
the behaviour of three young Frenchmen, 
mere youths, one not above fourteen years old, 
drunk, profane, indecent, horrible specimens of 
the true Paris gamins. It is however only 
right to add, that it is rarely indeed that 
Frenchmen are to be complained of, at a table 
(Tkotej or in a public room ; and I do not doubt 
but that these depraved boys would have con- 
ducted themselves with more observance of 
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propriety, had any of the respectable part of 
their countrymen been present. 

The next morning we started before day 
break to cross the valley of St. Imier, one of 
the most populous and industrious in Switzer* 
land. The morning mists veiled the objects 
immediately in our vicinity ; but the grandeur 
of the mountains rising above them^ all radiant 
with the orient sun, was beyond description. 
As the vapours dispersed, we began to see the 
chain of the Alps^ from the mountains of Uri 
and Unterwalden, to Mont Blanc 

The town and lake of Bienne, the ancient 
castle of Nidau, and Soleure in the distance, 
all glistened in the morning beams. Our route 
lay through a narrow gorge^ between branches 
of the Jura mountains, thickly fringed with 
overhanging woods, and resounding to the roar 
of the Suze, an impetuous torrent, which some- 
times rushed along by our side, sometimes hid 
itself in its rocky bed, to start out upon us 
again, at a little distance, with redoubled 
L 3 
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ooiae. Amid the aolemnlty and obscurity of 
this gorge, arises an eminence crowned with 
the remains of an antique castle, the sudden 
appearance of which^ in such an insulated situ- 
ation, inspired us with equal surprise and ad- 
miration. 

The Chasseral, the branch of the Jura we 
were now crossing, forms three gradations or 
terraces ; on the lowest, are Tillages and culti- 
vated fields ; higher up, are pasturages covered 
with herds and thickly interspersed with 
eh&lets, many of which are commodious enough 
to be resorted to, as summer residences, by 
families of respectability in ihe neighbourhood; 
on the summit, which, properly speaking, is 
the Chasseral, are found a number of petrifac- 
tions among the rocky fragmenf& 

We breakfasted at Sonceboz, a clean and 
pretty village, which, though small in itself, is 
a place of much resort, on account of its being 
in the direct road to ihe industricus districts of 
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Locle and Chaux-de-fond, and consequently 
traversed by all the numerous dealers in clocks 
and watches that are continually going to 
these places; beside the immense number of 
strangers^ from all parts, that annually visit 
them. 

Proceeding on our way, we soon arrived at 
the celebrated pass of Pierre Pertius, cut 
through the solid rock of the mountain called 
Durvus. A much defaced inscription over the 
arch, seems to indicate that it was pierced 
under the direction of Paternus, a desemvir in 
the reigns of Marcus Aurelius, and Yerus ; but 
from the irregular form of the aperture, it has 
been thought that it is a natural opening, 
through which the Romans conducted a road 
between the valleys. This passage is fifty feet 
long, twenty-five broad, and twenty-six in 
height, forming a magnificent arch, at the end 
of which, the country on the descent towards 
Munster, is seen with great effect. 

From this pass our road lay through the 
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gorges of Motiers-Grand-Yaly celebrated for 
their savage grandeur. High and pointed rocks 
rise on each side of a deep, narrow winding 
hollow, formed most probably in the primeval 
ages, by the same convulsion of nature, which 
has rent these rocks asunder, and thrown these 
masses about in fantastic forms, easily conjured 
by the ima^nation into crumbling towers and 
turrets ; lofty firs flourishing among their ruins, 
and a thousand different hues of vegetation di- 
versifying their surface, whilst through their 
pores distil silver drops, which, perpetually 
falling, have graduaUy converted their points 
and angles into basins and caverns. The river 
Birse winds along the narrow stony valley, 
and its murmurs were the only sound that 
broke the silence of the scene. Sometimes the 
rocks seemed to close over our heads, at others 
to shut us in, as if in a gigantic prison. The 
sense of entire solitude thus produced, would 
have been powerful, even to depression, had 
not now and then alight spiral column of smoke 
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rising among the trees, drawn our eyes to some 
lonely hut, overhanging the abyss, which told 
us we were still within human sympathies. 
Sometimes a watermill most unexpectedly 
greeted our eyes, and sometimes a bridge con- 
ducted us to the opposite bank, when the one 
we were leaving no longer allowed footing for 
our steps. 

Emerging from these grand defiles, we soon 
arrived at Motiers Travers, the most ancient 
village in the valley : the ruined castle, at the 
foot of which it stands, is, in itself, an evidence 
of its antiquity. The place is full of lace- 
makers, many of whom were sitting at their 
cottage doors, rattling their little bobbins, and 
guiding their threads with great appearance of 
contentment. It was in this village that Bos- 
seau wrote his letters from the mountains, 
which increased the fnry of his enemies to such 
a height, that even the intercession of the king 
of Prussia was of no avail in shielding him from 
their persecutions. It was then that he sought 
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ft retreat in the island of St Pierre^ whence, 
after the stay of a few short weeks of perfect 
solitude, which he always spoke of as the hap- 
piest portion of his existence, he was chased by 
bigotry and intolerance until at length he found 
an asylum in England* 

The Count de Y. passing through Metiers 
Travers, some years after the death of this sin* 
gularly gifted man, of whose writings he was a 
pasuonate admirer, eagerly ran round the vil- 
lage, to enquire whether there was any one 
still living in it, who might remember the im- 
mortal Jean Jacques. 

At last it was recollected that an old woman 
had been accustomed to go to the house where 
he lived. Away went the Count to her j *' My 
good woman, they tell me you knew Rous- 
seau.*' 

** O, yes, Sir, Mr. Kousseau — ^I knew him 
very well, I washed for the family." 

^^ Tell me all you know about him," said the 
Count, breathless with expectation. 
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*' O, Sir, he was a very nice gentleman — 
that he was — ^he had his linen marked J. B. 
with blue cotton." 

Beyond this piece of information the good 
woman could communicate nothing. The Count 
de y. by no means satisfied, found, on farther 
enquiry, that there was also an old man still in 
^stence, who had been in the habit of seeing 
the illustrious author : he went immediately to 
question him also. ^^ I understand you knew 
Rousseau, my good friend," said he, " tell me 
how he employed himself; what he used to 
do." 

" Yes, Sir, I knew him very well — he was 
always employed — sure enough — he always had 
something to do." 

^* And what was he did then ?" enquired the 
Count, his hopes rising with the more decided 
tone of the narrator. 

*' Why Sir, as to that, he worked at his 
business ; I believe it was gathering herbs in 
the mountains." 
L 5 
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Had the Count continaed his enquiries as 
far as Geneva^ he would have been more fortu* 
nate, as there is^ at this time, residing there, a 
woman named Madden Messma, eighty-seven 
years of age, who was a native of Motiers- 
travers, and was actually taught to read and 
write by the philosopher himself, during his 
abode there, in her youth. 

After dining at Motiers, we proceeded through 
the villages of Boche and Correndelin to a single 
house, called Lisbei^, where, as the evening 
was drawing in, we resolved to take up our 
quarters for the night We had no reason to 
repent of our choice, as far as supper was con- 
cerned, for we had a very good and plentiful 
one served up to us ^^ in no time f but in the 
department of beds, the house was not so well 
provided, as in that of the larder ; there being 
only one for the accommodation of whatever 
guests might arrive. Arthur therefore took 
up his resting place on a table, and slept as well 
as if he had had a couch of down. 
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The next morning we breakfasted at Lauffen 

■ 

very curious old town — its gates, towers, 
and fountains, all in a peculiar and original 
style. We had had a lovely walk of six miles, 
which had given us very good appetites for our 
morning meal, and to do the good woman of 
the house justice, she did not keep us long 
waiting for it. I never saw culinary operations 
carried on with such extraordinary celerity. 
She kindled the fire, roasted the coffee, ground 
it, boiled it, milked the goat, and in less than 
half an hour set the breakfast before us, con- 
sisting of excellent bread, butter, coffee, milk, 
and a bottle of fine Alsatian wine; for all 
which she charged us only five batzen, or seven- 
pence half-penny each. 

As we approached Grellingen, little more 
than a league from Lauffen, we were much 
struck with its romantic air, its walls, its castle, 
its bridge ; a complete feudal scene in minia- 
ture. Three leagues further, through a com- 
paratively open and cultivated. country, brought 
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111 within sight of Bfile. We arriyed at the 
gates about noon^ and were going boldly 
through, when the awful words, ** your pass- 
ports,*' sounded in our ears. We had none, and 
greatly at that moment did we regret not having 
provided ourselves with them. The prospect 
of being sent back for want of these credentials 
was not very agreeable to us, just as we had 
reached the end of our destination. The guard 
had) however, a touch of humanity in his 
nature, and upon our representing that we had 
been residents at Lausanne more than two 
years, and were going to remain in the country 
some time longer, he so far relented from his 
purpose, as to permit us to pass through the 
portals of the city, on our giving our names, 
and mentioning the hotel where we meant to 
take up our abode; so with lightened hearts 
we proceeded to the Swan, and arrived there 
as the dock was striking one, just in time to 
sit down at the table d'hote, to an excellent 
dinner, which meal is served throughout the 
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good city of Bide at the hour of one, when it is 
not at twelve. Another peculiarity here, in 
the form of " eating cares," is, that there are 
no traiteurSj no cooks shops^ no second-rate inns, 
no ale-houses, or waggoners' resting places ; in 
short, no legitimate mode of procuring a dinner, 
but by going to the hotels, and the tables d'hote 
thereof. The consequence is, as may be easily 
believed, that hotel keeping is a very good 
business. Possibly it so chanced at some meet- 
ing of the Diet, that all the members happened 
to be in that line, and that the goodly notion 
originated with them, by which it is made 
punishable at law to supply comestibles ready 
prepared, at any other houses than those regu- 
larly licensed for the purpose. A hungry 
individual may buy bread at one place, and 
sausages at another, and eat them at a third, 
where he may get some wine, where withal to 
dilute them ; but as to finding them altogether, 
in the form of a meal, he may search the city 
through, in vain. 
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B&le presents in its towers, and walls, and 
fortifications a curious picture of the middle 
ages, when it was surrounded on every side hj 
the castles of an ambitious and turbulent nobi* 
litjywho continually sought pretexts to make 
war upon it. Seven of these castles may be 
seen from one point of view, perched upon 
almost inaccessible rocks, like the nests of the 
eagle, at the opening of the valley of La Birse. 
From the same eminence may be seen the field 
of the battle of St. Jacques, in 1444, fiercely 
contested by a small band of the confederate 
Swiss, against the combined troops of the Em- 
peror of Germany, and Charles VII. of France. 
Every individual of the Swiss died sword in 
hand, with the exception of thirty -two, who 
were grievously wounded, and sixteen who took 
flight, and were declared infamous, in con« 
sequence. The spot has long been covered 
with vineyards, and the wine they produce is 
called *^ the blood of the Swiss," in allusion to 
that memorable day. The contemplation of 
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the remains of these stormy times, under feel* 
ings of perfect peace and security, ought to be 
something more than a mere pleasure of im- 
agination; it ought to inspire gratitude that 
we ourselves are not fallen on such evil days, 
when strength was the only law, and too often 
tyranny the only greatness. Among these old 
towers, and the lofty pinnacles of the cathedral, 
may be seen in abundance the nests of the 
stork, that social and filial bird, which has the 
reputation of nourishing its. parents in their old 
age. It is held in great veneration at Bale, as 
well as in Germany and Holland ; its attributes, 
no doubt, being duly appreciated where in- 
dustry and domestic duties are the character- 
istics of a people. 

B&le is divided by the Ehine into two parts, 
Great and Little B&le, or rather we might say, 
Upper and Lower ; which would give a more 
accurate idea of the difference between them. 
The Lower is on the side beyond the Bhine, its 
environs are pleasing, and thickly sown with 
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oountry houses, for which the Balese have as 
great a passion as the Dutch. They are the 
diief enjoyment and luxury in which they allow 
themselves to indulge. After spending the day 
in their shops and counting-houses, they retire 
to their country houses in the evening; to which 
time their wives look forward for a few hours 
of chat, with their everlasting knitting at their 
fingers' ends, after an equally industrious day in 
the management of their families. In the 
winter the men go to clubs, and the women, in 
their absence, gossip among each other. They 
lead exactly the lives which respectable London 
citizens used to do, in the middle of the last 
century ; constantly employed in the accumula- 
tion of wealth, they are yet great enemies to 
the display of it in any perishable shape ; hence, 
any excess in dress, any versatility in fashion 
would be immediately discountenanced, and 
ladies who are in possession of diamonds can 
only wear them at watering places. There are 
many institutions of a literary and scientific 
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nature in the place, and also a Bible Society, but 
commerce and politics appear the real subjects 
that absorb the time and thoughts of the 
people. » 

The upper part of the city has many fine points 
of vieWy and some pleasant walks ; particularly 
the Place of the Cathedral, whence we look 
over a richly cultivated valley, skirted by the 
Jura mountains and the Khine^ crossed by a 
picturesque bridge, pursuing its serpentine 
course. This place was, in 1428, the scene of 
an adventure worthy of Don Quixote himself. 
A certain Spaniard entered the city of B41e, 
in the very spirit of knight-errantry, and pro- 
claimed a grand challenge in the following 
modest terms — ^^ I, Don Juan de Merlo, have 
seen a hundred cities, and a hundred divers 
countries; yet have I not seen one man who 
durst venture to engage in single combat with 
Don Juan de Merlo." A knight named Henry 
de B.amstein immediately threw down his glove, 
which the Spaniard picked up: a day was 
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named for the combat The Phice of the 
Cathedral was appointed as the scene of action, 
judges named, and the articles agreed upon ; 
namely, that each party should break a lance, 
give three strokes with a battle axe, and forty 
thrusts with the sword. The day arrived, and 
multitudes were seen flocking from all parts, to 
witness the spectacle. All the magistrates of 
the town, in complete armour, took their seats, 
and around them were assembled all the — 



** Peerkss dames and barons bold," 

of the surrounding country, as well as all the 
citizens and their wives. The combatants met, 
and deported themselves with such equal gal- 
lantry and skill, that, when the contest was 
over, it Was agreed by the judges, and all pre- 
sent, that it was impossible to say who >had 
shown the most courage and bravery ; tSiey, 
therefore, retired amicably, hand in hand, aAnid 
the acclamations of the spectators. Such fmcts 
as these, well authenticated, set the geniusl of 
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the inimitable Cervantes in a still more striking 
point of view, by convincing us of the truth of 
his delineation as well as of the originality of 
his conceptions. 

The cathedral is a singular specimen of gothic 
architecture, imposing rather from its gloom and 
heaviness than from its grandeur. It contains 
many interesting monuments ; that of Erasmus 
cannot be looked upon with indiiSTerence. Above 
the entrance is a coloured representation of a 
knight^ who, at full gallop, thrusts his long 
lance into the mouth of a dragon so dispro- 
portionately small, that admiration of the cava- 
lier's prowess is lessened by consideration of the 
unequal force of his antagonist. Leading out 
of the cathedral, are the council chamber in all 
its ancient simplicity, and the cloisters, wherein 
are many monumental inscriptions, recalling 
names familiar in the annals of arms and letters, 
of the last two centuries. The Balese have 
always had a singular passion for epitaphs, in- 
scriptions, and rhyming distichs ; many of the 
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aanoimcenientfl of their avocations are in Latin 
or German Terse, chiefly the latter; blending a 
pious reflection with the information that they 
shave, or brew, or throw the needle, as the 
tttlors elegantly express it These inscriptions 
are occasionally somewhat ludicrous; as for 
instance, if I may be excused the baldness of 
a literal translation. 



** In God I place mj bope and store, 
And I Utc at the ngn of the Black Boar. 



" I dean and scour, I make and mend. 
And I daJlj pray for a happy end." 

The houses are painted over, on the outside 
with figures and inscriptions, sometimes equally 
grotesque ; and which make them combine the 
tawdriness of the exhibitions of a country-fdr, 
with the sombre air of antique duluess peculiarly 
their own. The university, instituted in 1460, 
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is extremely interestiog, when we consider how 
few learned institutione of the same kind were in 
existence at that time in Europe, the profound 
scholars that taught in it, the able works that 
have emanated from it, and the crowds of illus* 
trious strangers which its fame attracted within 
its walls. It was Pope Pius the second, Picco- 
lomini of Sienna, better known under the name 
of Eneas Sylvius, who had the honour of grant- 
ing permission for the foundation of this uni- 
versity. Having attained his own high dignity 
solely jthrough the learning that had lifted him 
above the obscurity and poverty of his birth, 
he expresses himself in his Bull on the occasion, 
with the grateful consciousness of the blessings 
of that mental cultivation, the diffusion of 
which he was desirous to encourage. " The 
Creator has bestowed nothing more noble upon 
man," says he on this occasion, ^' than the 
4)0wer of bringing into action the treasures of 
wisdom. It is wisdom that renders the son of 
the poor man necessary even to the monarch : 
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it is wisdom that elevates the soul of man above 
the dust ; it is the only wealth that is increased 
by participation.^ 

The library of the University comprises that 
of Erasmus, and some of his M.S. letters. In 
one of them, to his learned friend Ammerbach, 

he says, ** Cardinal M , who insisted so 

strongly upon the necessity of employing com- 
pulsory measures against the Reformers, has 
just been taken prisoner by the Algerines. 
They will teach him, to his cost, what itatoler- 
ance is ; he will most likely come back with a 
very different opinion respecting it." 

The University also possesses cabinets of 
natural history, and antiquities, and a collection 
of pictures, among which is one by Holbein of 
his wife and children, of marvellous skill — ^the 
purest truth of nature in the design, joined to a 
magnificence of colouring rarely found in his 
portraits ; though some of them, such as that 
of one of the Colonna family, in the Palazzo 
Colonna, at Rome, may challenge competition 
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with any production in existence in the same 
branch of art. A portrait of Erasmus also, by 
him, is finely expressive of the character of 
that great scholar and excellent man ; the eyes 
and mouth seem to reveal all the enlightened 
feelings that the times in which he lived forced 
him to conceal. In contrasting such of Hol- 
bein's performances with the dryness and harsh- 
ness of some others of his works, it is difficult 
to believe that they can have been the pro- 
duction of the same hand. Around the room 
are several of his sketches in chalk and pencil ; 
their spirit and excellence will make amateurs 
regret that the greater part of his drawings 
were carried away by Prince Galitzin, the 
Russian Ambassador at Vienna, and taken to 
Petersburg. The celebrated ** Dance of Deaths" 
painted by Klauber, on the walls of the Domi- 
nican by order of the council, after the plague 
had ravaged B&le in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, has long since faded entirely 
away ; but forty-four designs on the same 
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subject have been engrayed from pen and ink 
drawings by Holbein. The Bfilese, though free 
from any charge of enthusiasm in the cause of 
the fine arts, are yet proud of claiming the honor 
of Holbein having been bom among them, and 
relate many anecdotes of him, which like most 
anecdotes told of artists, tend more to the ex- 
hibition of his failings than of his genius. Of 
these, one will suffice. Being commissioned by 
a certain son of Esculapius to paint him the 
front of his shop in fresco, he was found to 
descend from the elevation of his scaffolding, 
and plunge into the smoky atmosphere of a 
neighbouring beer-shop, much oftener than had 
entered into the calculation of his employer, 
when he agreed to pay him according to a 
given estimate of the daily value of his time. 
Hence no sooner was Holbein comfortably 
seated with his pipe and glass, than lo I the 
apothecary >vas at his elbow, reminding him of 
his colours and brushes : At length Holbein 
set his wits to work to rid himself of this pro- 
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yoking surveillance ; the scaffolding on which 
he was expected to take his patient stand, for 
twelve hours out of the four and twenty, was 
veiled half way by a canvass curtain, in order 
to shield the painter from impertinent curiosity 
during his operations. Below this curtain, he 
painted a pair of legs, in the very place where 
they would naturally come, if he were actually 
at his work. The ingenious expedient succeeded 
so well, that the apothecary, looking up every 
time he crossed the street, and always finding 
the painter '* on his legs," as he fancied, was, 
from being at first penetrated with admiration, 
at last moved to compassion, aud towards the 
close of the day, said to him, " my dear Hol- 
bein, there is reason in all things, you know ; 
and I do not think it is wise in you to work the 
whole day, in this manner, without once taking 
any thing in the way of refreshment I" 

The country round Bdle is remarkably fertile, 
and well cultivated. Vegetables are produced 
in the greatest abundance, the Rhine furnishes 

VOL. II. M 
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extensive and grand in Switzerland ; hills, 
valleys^ lakes, streams, rocks, forests, mountains, 
the whole country iramed in its magnificent 
chain of Alps, seems displayed at once in an 
immeasurable panorama, ^md what adds to the 
enjoyment of the scene is, that it may be con- 
templated at leisure, without inquietude re- 
6|>ecting either time or weather, as a very 
good aubcrge on the summit affords every 
accommodation that can reasonably be desired. 
Soleure with all the advantages of its position 
on a gentle eminence gradually sloping down 
to the edge of the river, is an ill built and dull 
looking place; yet its society ought to be literary, 
and well informed ; as it possesses three Public 
Colleges, a Library, and a Dramatic Society, as 
well as others of a scientific nature. A town 
library of fifteen thousand volumes, the cathedral 
library, containing some valuable manuscripts, 
and early printed works, and several other 
libraries attached to the colleges and religious 
institutions. It has also a Botanic Garden, and 
a Museum of Natural History ; but all these 
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advantages are counterbalanced by the number 
of convents and priests with which the place 
abounds, among which a small congregation of 
Protestants refresh the thinking mind with the 
unadorned sedateness of their worship^ and the 
spiritual nature of their doctrine. 

The church of St. Ours is a noble modem 
building; its fa9ade is reckoned one of the 
finest pieces of architecture in Switzerland, and 
its lofty tower gives it singular elegance. 

We were much struck with the Museum of 
Ancient Armour; a group of knights armed 
cap-d-pee seen in the individual armour that 
had such good service on the field of Morat, 
seated round a table, as if in the act of delibera- 
ting, on the eve of that mighty battle, had a 
startling effect on my fancy ; I seemed to know 
the individuals, and their modes of life ; 



** They carved at the meal. 
In gloves of steel, 
And drank the red wine with their helmets barred." 



Sir Walter Scott would have delighted in 
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the stoQt pikes, and trusty axes. The 
aimour of Charles the Bold, is exhibited among 
other trophies of that great yictory, and also 
his banners, with the devices, ^* Attendez mai^ 
and ^^ Plus que vaus I Flus que vous F Their 
present resting place is sufficient comment on 
the vanity of his boastings. It is impossible to 
look at the cumbrous weight of these casques, 
breast plates, and other pieces of armour, with- 
out being struck with amazement at the 
strength of men who, thus encased, could wield 
the ponderous maces and long lances which 
formed the rest of their equipment. Nothing 
but the most robust exercises, and constant 
training could have enabled them to do so : no 
wonder that mere brute strength in those days 
was valued far beyond any mental acquirements, 
which, generally speaking, there was neither 
time nor inclination, nor the means to cultivate. 
There can be no doubt but that many a good 
knight and true expired on the field of battle^ 
under the heat and incumbrance of his armour. 
Of all modem improvements^ no doubt, those 
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in the art of warfare will finally have the hap- 
piest effects on the interest of humanity. 

From Soleure we went to Aarberg, where 
we arrived too late in the evening, and left it 
too early in the morning to see more of it than 
that it is almost entirely surrounded by the 
river from which it takes its name, and which 
is crossed, at the entrance of the town^ by one 
of those long covered bridges, peculiar to Swit- 
zerland; affording shelter from the storms, 
which frequently rise so suddenly into fury, 
that without a safe guard of this kind, the 
traveller might find himself in the middle of 
the stream, before he had time to wrap his 
cloak about him. 

•The drive from Aarberg to Morat is replete 
with images of fertility and peace. One pretty 
village after another, at a league, or half a 
league distance, divided by verdant meadows, 
and woody dells, intersected with streams. 
The little town of Morat retains its walls and 
towers of the middle ages, and is proud of 
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ahewing the traces of the bullets unavailinglj 
directed against them, by the troops of Charles 
the Bold ; who, two months after his defeat at 
Granson, brought seventy thousand men under 
the walls of Morat, resolved to wash away, in 
torrents of Swiss blood, the affront he had re- 
ceived on that occasion. Fortune, however, 
decided otherwise ; he might indeed say, '^ Plus 
que votts ! Plus que vaus F for his army more 
than doubled in number that of the Swiss. 
Nevertheless, victory declared on their side, 
and it is only to be regretted that the prodigies 
of valour achieved by them on that day, should 
have been accompanied by such merciless bar- 
barity that ** as cruel as Morat," passed into a 
proverb. The dull looking little lake, only 
half a league across, on the borders of which 
the town is situated, was on that day the grave 
of twelve thousand Burgundians. I fancied its 
waters wore a darker tinge, as I recalled this 
fact to my recollection. 

No such gloomy thoughts were connected 
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with Fribourg, which we reached after an inte- 
resting drive of three hours. Its romantic situ- 
ation, on the declivity of a rock, shelving down 
to the banks of the Sarine, excited our admi- 
ration as we approached. Spires, towers, old 
walls, monasteries, and convents, mixed with 
rugged heights and lofty trees, gave it an ap- 
pearance equally singular and picturesque. 
When we entered the town the inequalities of 
the soil reminded us of Chester and Knares- 
borough, allowing the inhabitants of one street 
to walk over the heads of those of another ; the 
upper stories of one set of houses being nearly 
on a level with the ground floors of their 
neighbours. 

There are innumerable beautiful points of 
view from the city, commanding the Alps, the 
Jura, and even Mont Blanc, with the aid of 
good eyes, and a clear atmosphere. The quan- 
tity of garden grounds and orchards enclosed 
within the walls give it the air of '* rus in urbe^ 
which is very agreeable. Neither had the con- 
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•tant jbgling of bells, aad the oontinual on- 
currenoe of religious processions and religious 
ceremonies, by which it is distinguished, as the 
most Catholic town in Switaerland, any other 
effect on our Protestant perceptions, than that 
of heightening the imagination, and disposing 
it to lend itself still more readily to the beauti- 
ful scenes around. 

It was on the feast of the Assumpticm that 
we arrived ; every body was in holiday garb, 

and the tressed heads of the women were orna- 
mented with their gayest ribbons. Fribourg is 
greatly resorted to by Catholic families, especi- 
ally since the last revolution in France, on 
account of the College of the Jesuits, which 
affords them an excellent education for their 
children at a very moderate expense. It con- 
tains about five hundred students, and the 
Jesuits have iJso a Boarding School for those 
whose parents may prefer a more private mode 
of educatioiu 
There is also a Convent of Franciscans, of 
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which Father Girard, whose zealous exertions in 
favor of popular education do equal honor to his 
liberality and good sense, was long a worthy in- 
mate. There is also the Monastery of the Ursuline 
Nuns, who take an active part in female edu* 
cation ; and a host of religious houses of various 
descriptions. It is only within the last ten 
years that the Protestants have obtained leave 
to have a chapel and school in the city. 

The people in the lower part of the city 
speak German, in the upper French ; it may 
be easily imagined that these languages are 
somewhat mixed, at the precise line of demar- 
cation ; but in addition to this melange^ they have 
a distinct, soft sounding patois of their own, 
which can boast its literary productions in verse 
and prose, and even a translation of the Geor- 
gics ; of which, according to the report of 
scholars, Virgil himself need not have been 
ashamed, as a change of garment, for his Doric 
muse. The Cathedral is remarkable for its 
lofty tower, the highest in Switzerland; that is 
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to saj, three hundred and fifty six feet ; the 
spire of Salisbury Cathedral, which I believe is 
the highest in England, is about four hundred 
and eight The bells are famed for their me- 
lody, and the organ is reckoned one of the 
finest in Europe. It is larger than that at 
Haarlem, and is said, by those who have heard 
both, fully to equal it. in power and sweetness 
of tone. It was built by Abyse Mooser, a na- 
tive of Fribourg ; that which it replaced having 
been injured by lightning in 1818. 

The iron bridge across the Sarine is a wonder 
of art ; it is indeed accounted one of the finest 
in the world, being eight hundred and eighty- 
five feet long ; and it rises one hundred and 
seventy feet above the level of the river. It 
affords a delightful promenade, with only two 
drawbacks, a prohibition to smokers, and a toll 
at the end. There are two other bridges across 
the river, each commanding an interesting point 
of view, and the town is exhilirated and fresh- 
ened by no fewer than twenty-eight fountains 
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of pure and sparkling water ; nor must I omit, 
among its features worthy of notice, the vene- 
erable remains of the Lime Tree, planted on 
the twenty-second of June 1476, in memory of 
the victory of Morat. It served for succeeding 
ages, as the central point of a rural court of 
justice, for the amicable settlement of the dis- 
putes of the market-people. At length its 
branches could no longer afford shade to the 
tribunal that used to assemble beneath them. 
The trunk is however, sufficiently propped up 
to allow of benches being placed around it, 
whereon the Fribourg politicians sit in the sun, 
and form war-like theories, which their ances- 
tors used to put in to practice, more con- 
cisely. There are two good public libraries in 
the town, and though the people are charged 
with being bigoted and superstitious, there 
seems nevertheless a desire of information 
among them, which, added to the commerce that 
flourishes in the place, renders it a desirable 
residence. 
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From Friboorg to Balle the oljects with 
which we were ahreadj familiar were greeted 
agun by us in an ecstasy of admiration ; the 
gigantic Molesson, the mountains of the 
Gruydres, of the Canton de Yaud, and of 
Savoy, were all ten times more delightful to us 
than ever, as one after another they revealed 
themselves in colours and aspects varying with 
every turn in the road, and every silver cloud 
that floated in the blue sky. It is in such 
scenes as these, if any^where, that we may hope 
to see the national character in a favourable and 
unsophisticated point of view. 

Seek not the Swiss in cultured plains. 
Or towns, or beaten paths among, 
Whete modish strangers idly throng. 

And luxury taints, and avarice stains : 

"Tis where primeval nature reigns, 
Ulid lonely toil and simple song, 
Secure alike from crime and wrong. 

He uncorrupt and true remains ; 

*Mid the murmurings of his fountains, 
And the echoes of his mountains, 

Where the lordly eagle soars, 

Where the headlong torrent roars, 
He is, as he was meant to be, 
Poor and virtuous, calm and firee. 
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The last gleams of the ana were just lea 
the akj as we reached our house at La Toi 
Peilz. We ran to the little gallery to c 
the crimson glow upon the water, ere it £ 
into dai'kness, and to hail again all tlie ob, 
endeared to us bj familiarity ; and an 
which, we now resolved to continue until 
end of the autumn, when it was our inter 
to proceed, with the blessing of Divine Fi 
deace, into Italy. 

In the remarks I have been induced to a 
upon a country, with whicli I have becomi 
some clegi'ee acquainted by a three years' i 
dence in it, I am far from presuming to oifer 
thing more than a general view of such ol{j 
and facts as have come within my own obse 
tion — a particular one would require a n 
more extended survey, and a much loi 
sojourn. There is no country, perhaps, in 
world, that presents bo great a variety of 
racter, as well as natural peculiarities, as S 
zerland. The lake of Genera counts : 
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distinct powers on its shores ; Geneva, Vaud, 
Savojy and the Valais ; presenting as great a 
contrast between the industrious, well clothed 
population of Geneva, and the idle, ragged, 
inhabitants of VilleneuvCy as between the luxu- 
riant vineyards and cultivated farms of la Yaud, 
and the opposite barren rocks of Savoy. The 
lake of Neuch4tel is in the same manner bor- 
dered by four diflferent cantons; Berne, Fri- 
bourgh, Neuch&tel, and Yaud ; all greatly dif- 
fering from each other in costume, character, 
language, religion, and political circumstances. 
It is this variety that gives the lakes of Swit- 
zerland a peculiar interest over those of Italy, 
and other countries. But, it is not only in the 
distinct cantons that this diversity is to be 
found; sometimes it is equally to be seen in 
different divisions of one and the same ; and it 
may be truly said that the country, taken alto- 
gether, affords distinct pictures of the manners 
and character of almost every nation in Europe. 
This variety is the necessary consequence of the 
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natural divisions of the country, and the ii 
lated position of particular places. A sL 
angle in a mountain bellow, the jutting ou' 
a rock, or a roaring torrent, will keep 
inhabitants of villages or towns, which, as 
as mere space is concerned, maj be quite i: 
to each other, almost entirely separate, 
secure to each its own primitive manners 
forma of govemmcDt, undisturbed by innoval 
either in theory or example. Gersna, for 
stauee, which while it existed as a separate st 
enjoyed the dwarf-like reputation of being 
smallest republic in the world, is distinguial 
even now that it is joined to the canton 
Schwytz, by customs peculiar to itself; 
preservation of which it owes entirely 
its position on the slope of a mountain, betw 
two shelving rocky banks; thus forming 
insulated slip, in the midst of n vast cl 
of mountains. It is these physical differei 
of the country and climate, that assign to 
inhabitants of the mountains, the monoton 
and unimpassioned existence of mere paeti 
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life ; to thooe of the plaina, agricultural labours ; 
to flome difltriots, mmnnfiEMStureB ; to others, me- 
chanics, and shutting them up each in their 
peculiar locality, secure to them their own ways 
of life, modes of thinking, dress, language, 
religion» political instituticms, and systems of 
education, unaltered, unmeddled with from gen- 
eration to generation. 

Gkrman, French, Italian, and the Baman 
paiais, composed of French and Italian, are the 
four languages in use. The German is the 
most diffused, being universal in the eastern, 
northern, and central cantons ; the Italian in 
the Tessin, and part of the Griisons. French, 
in the Cantons of Vaud, Keuchatel, Geneva, 
the Bishopric of Bfile, part of Fribourg, and 
the lower Valais. Out of these languages, of 
which not one is spoken with parity, spring 
innumerable dialects, and patois^ varying fre- 
quently in the same canton, and sometimes not 
understood beyond the village wherein it is 
spoken ; as at Lavey, in Vaud, and Bhodes, in 
AppenzeL 
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The Italian cantons have the reputation of 
posseasing more of the vices of the countty 
that borders them, than of the virtues of that 
of which they form a part. 

The German have the superiority over the 
French, in the appearance of the people, the 
neatness and comfort of the houses, the cultiva- 
tion of the land, the tai of competency, and 
actual possesaioQ of wealth. The Protet 
districts, are, as is the case in other count 
more industrious and more flourishing than 
Catholic; witness the remarkable coni 
between the Canton de Vand and the Va 
Lausanne has perhaps the best general Boci 
and Geneva the most intellectual activity. 

As to the country itself, it is wondcrfu 
beauty, and inexhaustible in variety. To 
naturaUst, the botanist, the mineralo^st, 
geolo^st, the philosopher, the painter, thep 
all in short who delight in pure and sin 
enjoyments, who love to contemplate 
beauties of nature, to trace her operations, 
to adore the hand that guides them, will &xu 
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it boundless sources of wonder and admiration. 
Nevertheless thp length of the winters, the 
general severity of the climate, and the sudden 
and fierce transitions to which it is liable, must 
be admitted as a very great draw-back to the 
pleasure of a constant residence in it ; and after 
all, it may be remembered for the consolation 
of those whose avocations or circumstances may 
confine them to their native country, that the 
north of England, Scotland and Wales combine 
in their lakes and mountains and verdant valleys, 
on a miniature scale, most of the lovely, and 
many of the grand features of Swiss scenery ; 
with the addition of those venerable " many 
coloured woods," those noble denizens of the 
forests, the growth of centuries, those chivalric 
castles, and feudal towers, and gothic abbeys, 
in which England will bear competition, with 
any country whatsoever, aye, and win the 
palm I Nor am I sure that I have ever felt 
stronger sentiments of admiration and poetic 
feeling awakened in myself, by any of the 
wonders either of nature or art, that I have 
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seen upon the continent, than those I ex- 
perienced some five and twenty years ago, on 
seeing the mountains, if I may so call them, 
with the actual Alps before my eyes, of Cum- 
berland, and the ruins of Fountains Abbey in 
Yorkshire. 

In order, however, to facilitate to such of my 
unknown readers, or my own dear friends, as 
may not find it convenient to travel exactly in 
the style of a " milor anglais^'' or to continue 
their absence from home for an indefinite 
period, the means of judging for themselves, I 
will annex a short itinerary, whereby any one 
who has thirty sovereigns, and as many days to 
spare, may make a tour of a month in Switzer- 
land, by which he may be enabled to form a 
complete idea of its beauties, sublimities, and 
most striking characteristics. 

In the first place, as pleasures are heightened, 
and expenses lessened by participation, I should 
recommend a party to be formed of four friends, 
if two ladies and two gentlemen, the more 
^reeable, I should imagine. This party must 
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take Paris for their starting point, as it is from 
that centre of attraction I begin my estimate of 
time and money. The season most advisable- 
is the latter end of July, or, at the very latest, 
the beginning of August. They must arm 
themselves with a map of Switzerland, and 
« EbePs Manual," or '« Galignani's Guide ;" 
take as small a quantity of luggage, and that in 
carpet-bags rather than trunks, as they can 
possibly do with, and as large a stock of good 
humour as they can club together. 

On the evening of the fourth day after leav- 
ing Paris, by the route of Troyes, one of the 
most interesting old cities in France, the party 
will arrive at Bale ; a distance of about three 
hundred miles. On the fifth, they will see the 
city, leave it after dinner, and sleep at Soleure. 

The sixth, ascend the Weissenstein, sleep at 
Berne ; the seventh, stay there to see the city ; 
eighth, dine at Thoun, sleep at Interlaken; 
ninth, sleep at Brientz, see the cascade of the ^ 
Giesbach on the way ; tenth, breakfast at Mey- \ 
ringen, stop at the baths of Bosenlave, sleep at ^^ 
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s ; eleventh, croes the Wengerti AJp, 
iterbrunnen ; twelfth, return to In- 
ine there, and sleep at Thoun; 
dine at Kanderstag, sleep at the 
luesche ; fourteenth, dine at Suire, 
n ; fifteenth, sleep at Dilartigny, see 
of the Fisse-Tacbe ; sixteenth, cross 
ire, sleep at Chamouny; seventeenth, 
Mer de Glace, or the Brevent, if the 
" settled fair," sleep at Chamouny ; 
sleep at the baths of St. Gervius ; 
sleep at Geneva; twentieth, go by 
t to Villeneove, the opposite ex- 
tremity of the lake, and from Villeneuve to 
Lausanne, en voiture, taking the caatle of Chilton, 
Vevay, &c., in the way ; twenty-first, return to 
Geneva en voiture, taking the Castle of Wufflens, 
Coppet, &C. in the way ; twenty-second, remain 
at Geneva, to see the city and environs, and 
the next day set off to Paris : arrive there on 
the twenty-seventh, through Dijon, Auxerre, 
«nd Fontainbleau. This calculation leaves three 
days for occasional rest, accidental delay, or 
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deviation from the plan laid down: with respect 
to money, the following charges for each indi- 
vidual, will be found on a comfortable scale, 
allowing for the best hotels, good conveyances, 
and reasonable gratuities ; avoiding ostentation, 
and abhorring parsimony. Breakfast, with eggs, 
bread and butter, coffee or tea, one franc and a 
half; dinner at one o' clock, table d'hotCj three 
francs, or at five o'clock, four francs ; tea with 
bread and butter, honey, &c., one franc and a 
half : Chamber, three francs ; servants, one 
franc This leaves fourteen francs a day for 
carriages, boats, guides for the party, &c. 
Where time is not an object, it would make an 
interesting variety, to ascend or descend the 
Rhine, according to the route which may 
appear most desirable. 
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